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Ambrose and his Orches*’4 


Fg648 Love (s.f.t) from Ziegfeld Follies 
vocalist, Rita Marlowe 
Laughing on" the outside 


(foxtrot) vocalist, jane Lee 


£8634 Oh, What it seemed tO be 


(slow fox trot) 

Strange ™ ic (foxtrot) 
from * SONS ¢ Norway 

£8633 Aren’t YOU glad you re you 
(foxtrot) 
in the lan of beginning aga 
(foxtrot) oth fro e Bells of 
st. Mary 


"S 
yocalists Rita Marlowe 


vocalist, Paul Carpenter 
cenny pennis wit" orchestral 
accompaniment conducted by Phil Green 


£9638 it’s a beautiful day 
Mary Lou 





Fg665 Vm crazy for YOU 
i, was nev r like this (Marcha) 
vocalist, Edmund > Ros with orchestral accompan' 
£649 Coax me sere bit (Rumb=SO) conaucted by Pal SF 
F8635 Amado Mio from Gilda 


Tampico (Rumba) 
yocalist, Edmundo ROS 





Without you—Tres palabras 
| om ‘ Make Mine Music’ 


The GRAMOPHONE 


zar 
ong (Caly pso) 


"| dance 2 your wedding 


The gquadronaires 
conducted by Jimmy Miller 
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WONDERFUL NEW RECORDING! 


HANDEL’S GREATEST ORATORIO ISOBEL BAILLIE 
With Verdure Clad. ‘Creation’’. Hayd> 
with HALLE ORCHESTRA DX 1052 


Be thou with Me. (a) In Faith | Quiet Wait 
(b) Come Sweetest Death. Eaqch- Dx 1133 


: = Let the bright Seraphim. ‘‘Samson’’. Handel 
with HALLE ORCHESTRA DX 1113 
\ = My heart ever Faithful. Bach 


Art thou Troubled. Handel! - jo a2 
with CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHE 





TRA 


CHORISTERS OF ST. NICHOLAS COLLEGE 
Brother James’ Air. Marosa; O, Lovely Peace 
—Judas Maccabeus. Handel - DX 1032 
RCLAND HAYES 


(a) Hear de Lambs a-cryin’. (b) Plenty 
good Room. Were you There—Negro 
Spirituals  - - - - - DX1132 


Complete Concert Version 


NAL 


ISOBEL BAILLIE - GLADYS RIPLEY 
JAMES JOHNSTON - NORMAN WALKER 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
Chorus Master: HERBERT BARDGETT 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 
DX 1283-1301 Auto. Couplings DX 8223-41 


TITEUUET EUAN 


UUs 


KATHLEEN FERRIER 


O, Praise the Lord. Greene; | will lay me 
down in Peace. Greene - - D0B2152 


The choruses are majestic and the solos in the highest tradition of English 
oratorio singing. The Huddersfield Choral Society was founded in 1836, and 
under its present Chorus Master, Herbert Bardgett, has achieved world fame. 
The Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra is also one of our oldest foundations 
and under the inspired conducting of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, the chorus, orchestra 
and the distinguished soloists give the ideal “‘ Messiah” performance. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL CHOIR, WINDSOR 


For all the Saints. Vaughan Williams; The 
Church’s one Foundation. Wesley DB 1206 


MARY JARRED 


The Lord’s Prayer. Malotte - - 
The lost Chord. Sullivan - box aie 


| 
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=| ISCBEL BAILLIE MURIEL BRUNSKILL 
B.B.C. CHORUS : LONDON CAROL CHOIR HEDDLE NASH NORMAN ALLIN 
with Organ. Cond. by Joseph Lewis | with Organ played by Berkeley Mason Silent night, holy Night - - bos 976 
The First Nowell; Good King Wenceslas | Sleep, my Saviour. Sleep - —  - - 
DB i451 | 
While Shepherds Watched; Hark the | Christmas Carols. Pts.! &2 - - Dx 643 STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL CHOIR 
Herald Angels Sing- - - - - DBI453 | Once in Royal David's City ; Good King Wenceslas; Adieu des Bergers “Childhood of Christ”. 
O Come All Ye Faithful; Christians Awake | _ !t came upon a midnight Clear; As I sat on a sunny Berlioz; Ave Virginitas (Josquin des Pres). 
DB 1454 Bank ; O come, all ye Faithful; The first Nowell. LX 767 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


jN these months and years of apparent 

frustration and austerity there is corres- 
ponding compensation in the blossoming of 
the world-wide love of western music and 
curiosity about its achievements, range and 
promise. The gramophone, the radio and 


the war have nurtured this love and 
curiosity. 
Orchestral concerts, choral societies, 


opera and ballet flourish up and down the 
country. Where the prevalent Entertain- 
ment Tax falls upon them, the difficulty of 
contriving to cover expenses hampers 
enterprise ; in the case of recitals by well- 
known artists or by brilliant new-comers it 
does more than hamper. Where the price 
of hiring halls, advertising and printing 
has risen more steeply than the price the 
public is prepared to pay for seats, the tax 
is the final straw. 


Take for encouragement the success of 
the St. Cecilia’s Day celebrations in London 
organised by the Daily Herald for the benefit 
of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund and in 
honour of Sir Henry Wood’s memory ; the 
formation of the Sheffield Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra and the Decca 
concerts at the Albert Hall in London as 
three examples of varied exuberance. 


The first has been widely reported and 
acclaimed. It was nobly contrived ; and 
from it, in the presence of the Prime 
Minister and many musical and civic 
leeders, emerged the urgent suggestion that 
the site for a National Concert Hall in 
London should be provided by the Govern- 
ment as a stimulus to the collection of funds 
for the erection of the buildings when the 
time comes, and that the proceeds of the 
projected Great Exhibition of 1951 might 
well be directed to include that purpose, as 
a century ago. 


The second, a development of the Shef- 
field Philharmoric Society, which is subsi- 
dised by the Corporation, will give its first 
concert on December 8th ; ‘but the great 
interest in its formation lies in this, that it 
will particularly encourage young British 
composers. “‘ In practice this will mean that 
a composer having written a work may 
bring it along to Sheffield, run through it 
with the Orchestra, and then gain some idea 
of balance, etc. By actually hearing what has 
hitherto just been only within his own mind 
the composer will then be able to make any 
necessary final adjustments before publica- 
tion. Similarly, it is expected that famous 
solosits will avail themselves of the oppor- 


tunity of trying out new and/or unknown 
concertos.”’ 


That quotation from the official an- 
nouncement shows that the orchestra will 
be of immense value to many besides 
members of the Sheffield Philharmonic 
Society Listeners’ Club. 


Thirdly, there is the admirable venture 
of Decca to introduce its otherwise un- 
familiar conductors and artists from abroad 
to London audiences at the Albert Hall in 
a series of six monthly concerts with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, the Royal 
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Choral Society and such familiar names as 
those of Dr. Malcolm Sargent, Suggia, 
Eileen Joyce, Clifford Curzon, Eurique 
Jorda, and Karl Rankl appearing in the 
programmes. The first concert on Novem- 
ber 18th was graced by the return of 
Suggia playing Lalo’s Violoncello Concerto 
in D minor, and it may be assumed that 
when Pedro Freitas Branco conducted the 
L.S.O. in this and in Turina’s La Procesion 
del Rocio the audience heard performances 
that would someday be available in ffrr 
recordings. 


‘* Someday ”’ is still the prudent word to 
use in matters concerning the Decca 
factories and their output of records, but 
if rumours are well founded, it will not be 
very long before our reviewers will be 
justified in talking about ‘‘ this year— 
next year’’ and even ‘‘ this month—next 
month.”’ 


Szigeti, whose refreshing records with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Berlioz’s 
Reverie and Caprice are reviewed on another 


page, has shown in his autobiographical 
book, With Strings Attached, to be published in 
America, that he is ready and well qualified 
to stimulate as well as lead the younger 
generation in the search for what is worth 
while among modern compositions. It is 
almost in vain to rail against the duplication 
of classics and popular classics among the 
new records. After all these years there is 
still only one Largo, one Nocturne, one 
Clair de Lune (and that’s a recent one), one 
Rachmaninov Concerto, one Tchaikovsky 
Concerto and, truly enough, one Grieg 
Concerto; and they are all the most 
desirable purchases for the majority of those 
who like the classics ever so. 

How many even of our regular readers 
will have yet ordered the unaccompanied 
violin sonata of Frankel to which W.R.A. 
gave so friendly and encouraging a welcome 
last month? Will every gramophone 
society that boasts a library venture to buy 
the records ? 

Mr. Stewart Robinson who invited 
readers in October (p. 72) to support his 
plea for new records of Miss Flora Woodman 
received ninety letters of keen agreement in 
response. Shall we receive that number, 
assuming that copies of the Frankel 
Sonata have been bought—or even heard 
and not bought—by the writers? If 
Margaret Lander let her fancy play 
round the ‘“‘ kind of inviting jauntiness ”’ 
suggested by W.R.A., would more 
readers be tempted by an unaccompanied 
sonata ? ‘*‘ On such music, easy upon the 
ear, many can make their own fancies, 
invoked in friendly fashion,’’ said W.R.A. 

** Music and Makebelieve,’’ like Walt 
Disney’s Fantasia and Mr. John Murray 
Gibson’s book Magic of Melody suggesting 
word-pictures to be read or read aloud with 
a gramophonic background of well-known 
piano pieces, might well have stirred some 
controversy as an innocent effort to make 
music ‘‘ easier ’’ ; and indeed eight readers of 
the type that says ‘‘ Of course, it does me 
no harm but it’s bad for less sensible 
people ’’ have written to protest and up to 
date only one has written in praise of the 
first instalment last month. 

On the other hand a writer in the New 
Statesman, who shall be nameless since he 
admits that a glass of beer turns him into a 
‘helpless non-combatant’’ against the 
perpetual bogy of the concert hall— 
inattention—has entered a protest against 
Miss Lander’s ‘‘ private fantasies *’ and has 
accorded them, especially the “‘ elaborate 
novelette woven’’ in Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, the whole of his column 
** Music ”’ which is presumably intended to 
give readers of the New Statesman a critical 
report on the music that he has heard 
during the week. But what is one to think 
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of the editorial decision to accept it for 
publication ? 

Beer or no beer, in THE GRAMOPHONE 
the reviewers and music critics maintain 
month by month the highest standard of 
their abilities and energy < g unst handicaps 
of time ard material of which perhaps at 
the end of another year we may well once 
more remind our readers. White label 
pressings of the forthcomirg records are 
despatched to them as soon as they can be 
obtaincd, and orly very seldom is there 
leisure to wait for the finished labelled 
records that the public will buy before 
writing the reviews in time to be published 
on or before the date of distribution to the 
gcamophone dealer. Sometimes a “ side ”’ 
is broken ; somet:mes asm_ll flaw or rough 
suifuce is detcctcd by the reviewer in the 
white label pressings, which will not be 
found in the finished product. 

For these and other rezsons the Second 
Reviews were startcd many years ago, and 
having only dwindled during the restricted 
f..cilities ofthe war years, they will soon be 
appearing regularly 2g.in, to the greater 
satisf. ction of record-collcctors and review- 
ers alike. 

One more reference to ‘* Music and 
Mak:b:lieve ’? to reassure all who are 
neither pedants nor musical snobs. THE 
GRAMOPHONE has from its start always 
regauided itself as an open forum for the 
excharge of information and _ opinion 
among the rezders who have helped the 
editors to help them. In that spirit 
Compton Mackenzie and I were interested 
by the adventurousness of Mrs. Lander’s 
offercd contributions ; offered, let it be 
added, with the somewhat shy hopefulness 
that was impl ‘cit in her introductory words 
last month. She and her husband—a naval 
officer now at the Admiralty—are obviously 
among our keenest and most single-minded 
readers ; and perhars her Scottish blood— 
she is the daughter of the leader of the 
Reid Orchestra in Tovey’s day and was 
brought up in a musical atmosphere that 
most of us would envv—may be responsible 
for the private fantasies that music evokes 
in her mind. She only hoped to interest, 
amuse, even help other readers in a mild 
way if any of them bother to follow her 
sugzestion and try the same game with 
their own records. 

The great need in this transitional 
period is that veterans and beginners alike 
should be bold in their choice of gramo- 
phone records for Christmas presents for 
the sake of the future, with a firm resolve 
for 1947 to take a chance every now and 
then instead of playing for safety all the 
time. 

Miss Valentine Britten, good friend of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and of all music-lovers 
who buy records, now head of the B.B.C.’s 
gramophone record library, read a paper 
at the Week-End Conference of the London 
and Home Counties branch of the Library 
As:cciation at Eastbourne last month, on 
** The Formation and Administration of a 
Gramophone Library,’?; and this wth 
mony other papers on kindred subjects is 
printed in “‘ Conference Papers,’’ issued at 
5s., from Central Library, 68 Holloway 
Road, London, N.7. Miss Britten reveals 


The GRAMOPHONE 


among other things that the B.B.C.’s 
records, over 200,000 of them, the largest 
collection in the world, weigh about forty 
tons and are issued to about 309 regular 
** borrowers ”’ (reg.ons, programme build- 
ers, etc.) at the rate of up to 15,000 records 
a month. 

The organisation of this vast shifting 
population of discs is a constant marvel to 
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those entitled to take advantage of it, and 
Miss Britten has compressed a wealth of 
detailed cxperience in her most practical 
paper. 

Meanwhile all good wishes for Christmas 
to our readers from the Editors and Staff of 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





BIOK REVIEW 


Enrico Caruso, His Life and Death. By 
Dorothy Caruso. (Laurie, 15s) 

This is the story of the last chapter in the 
singer’s life: his three years of happy marriage 
with a woman of twenty-five, who had been 
brought up in a convent. It is written with all 
her love ; she prints his letters, his revelations of 
the true man, whom he masked from the 
crowd. It has twenty-eight photographs and 
fifteen of his clever caricatures. He sometimes 
wished he could have made them for a living ; 
for he would “ rather draw than sing.”’ We 
have just a few glimpses of his hard youth, 
working in his father’s flour mill, copying music 
to earn a few lire. He always wrote excellent 
manuscript. 

Plenty of real life, then, however artificial 
some sides of the artist must be. He lived to 


engage as “ valet of his valet’? the man who, 


_his music master told him, would be “ the 


greatest tenor in the world.’’ He came to 
nothing, and Caruso took him on “ so that he 
will know something, and not be stupid any 
more.’ Caruso rose to 2,500 dollars a per- 
formance ; he was offered more, but he felt 
that if he took it he must drive himself too hard, 
to earn it, and quality would suffer. A curious 
viewpoint, but it shows artistic integrity: a 
better light than that in which the anecdote of 
vanity on page 82 shows him. Most of us are 
wildly mixed. Adulation weakens nearly 
everyone. I think Caruso stood up well under 
it, and the absurd riches that came to him: 
1,825,000 dollars for recording alone, up to 
January, 1920 (he died August 2, 1921, aged 
forty-eight and a half.). 

There are good tales of his boldness: how 
when Colline became ill during a performance, 
he got himself up, well disguised, for the part, 
sang the “‘ coat’ aria, and later made a record 
of it: not for issue. ‘‘ It would not be fair to 
the other bassos,’’ he chuckled. Mrs. Caruso 
reports a remark of Geraldine Farrar’s, that 
she once sang Bohéme with Bonci, who lost his 
voice. ‘I sang a third of his réle for him, and 
the public never knew the difference.’’ Believe 
M..+ OF not. 

Caruso’s habits are tabulated ; some myths 
are dispelled. He never shattered wineglasses 
with his voice. ‘“‘ He weighed three pounds 
less after every performance.’ He _ never 
employed a claque ; one wonders if he refused 
to allow its members into the theatre! His 
method of studying a rdéle is explained. He 
had a repertory of well over sixty operas, in 
which he sang from Nov. 6, 1894 to Dec. 24, 
1920. He made his first records, for Pathé, 
sometime between 1898 and 1901, and his last 


in 1920. A very full list of all his recordings 
(including a few unissued) is given. This 
excellent compilation, probably the most 


complete in existence, is the work of Canon 
Drummond, an old friend of THE GrRaAmo- 
PHONE’s. Once again the Church distinguishes 
itself in an unecclesiastical réle. Our specialist 
finds the finest voice-vintage to be 1904-7. 
After 1907 it “ gradually began to darken. By 
1918 it had lost much of its original beauty.”’ 
This section of the book will be especially 
pleasing to collectors. The whole record, 


though it covers so few years, is pleasing, 
cordial, humane; in the affection, fun and 
gusto of Caruso’s vividly descriptive letters to 
his wife, with their often comical spellings and 
locutions ; in the pathos of her loss—perhaps 
rather painfully conveyed, as regards the 
medical details ; in the childlike enjoyment we 
all find in reading about wonder-folk. 
(continued on page 104) W.R.A. 





MANUEL DE FALLA 
The death of Manuel de Falla, reported from 


Argentina on November 14th, robs Spain of 
her foremost creative musician. . 

Falla, a native of Cadiz, was too ruthless a 
critic of his own work to be a prolific writer, but 
in his comparatively slender output are some 
highly individual examples of modern music— 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain (one of the high- 
lights of Decca’s new recording technique), the 
Three-Cornered Hat (of which one rarely hears 
more than the three dances recently recorded 
by Columbia), the Don Quixote episode, Master 
Peter’s Puppet Show, the Fantasia Baetica, the 
Harpsichord Concerto, and Psyche. The dramatic 
cantata Atlantida, which engaged the composer’s 
attention for several years, and which it is 
rumoured was completed before his death, may 
well prove to be his masterpiece. 

Spain was at a low ebb, musically speaking, 
at the beginning of the century and Falla was 
one of those responsible for her musical 
renaissance. The founder of the modern 
Spanish school was Felipe Pedrell, whose 
doctrine that folk-music should be the basis of a 
country’s art-music was accepted—with certain 
reservations be it said—by Falla. It is incorrect, 
however, to place Falla in the school of folk- 
song composers, although his music is com- 
pletely Spanish in idiom. For instance, his 
ballet El Amor Brujo does not contain a single 
folk-tune, though it was directly inspired by 
the folk-lore of Andalusia, but it includes 
examples of stylised ‘“‘cante hondo,’’ the 
florid semi-oriental cantilena of that province. 

Two years after gaining first prize with his 
opera La Vida Breve, Falla went to Paris for a 
week’s holiday, but stayed seven years, and was 
befriended by Debussy, Ravel and Dukas. 
Falla’s orchestral technique was undoubtedly 
influenced by the modern French school, the 
texture being rich and finely-woven. 

F.G.Y. 


PRIVATE RECORDINGS 


The H.M.V. studio at 463 Oxford 
Street, W.1, has been reopened for the 
benefit of visitors who wish to m-ke per- 
sonal records ; and besides the Li vy Sound 
Studios at 101 New Bond Street and the 
Star Sound Studios at 17 Cavendish Square, 
W.1, now enlarged by Mr. Derek Faraday 
to five studios, a younger enterprise Gui de 
Buire, Ltd., has opened at 82-83 New Bond 
Street, W.1, which like Levy’s and Star is 
largely occupied in radio transcription 
service. An increasing number of broad- 
casters and would-be broadcasters are now 
taking advantage of these facilities. 
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DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


pyALcoum SARGENT has an enviable 
home but he is rarely there. His life 
is one of early risings, of bags hastily packed, 
scores studied in trains or planes, rehearsals, 
recordings, of changing into evening kit 
and conducting. 

He lives secluded in a corner of an old- 
fashioned square where, in Georgian days, 
actors and singers lived, the architecture 
of the houses a delight to the eye. Flower- 
boxes splash with colour balconies over- 
looking a narrow stretch of garden and the 
inevitable London limes: from one end 
comes the subdued roar of the traffic along 
the Brompton Road, a bare hundred yards 
away is the peace and stillness of the 
Oratory. Only when you walk along the 
pavement of the square do you see through 
shattered windows that many of the houses 
are gutted and deserted. These houses 
seemed symbolical, in a remote way, of 
the man I had just left. Their fagades 
were so charming and brave: it was only 
when you looked closely that you discerned 
their tragic interiors. My thoughts were on 
Sargent’s daughter, Pamela. When she 
was twelve she wanted to be a ballet 
dancer. Sargent took her to Italy for a 
holiday. There she fell ill of infantile 
paralysis, the next eight years of her life 
were spent in bed. Sargent devoted to her 
every moment he could spare from his 
work. She died. Tragic years which 
profoundly affected Sargent’s work and life. 


Before this he himself had been desper- 
ately ill. Friends thought recovery imposs- 
ible; when he went to Switzerland they 
never expected to see him again. For night 
after night he had been conducting with a 
temperature of 102; he reached a stage 
where he could go on no longer and was 
persuaded to seek medical advice. The grim 
verdict was abdominal tuberculosis: the 
faint and bare chance of cure, Swiss air 
and a ticklish operation. For many months 
he laid slowly recovering, confined to one 
room, inert, deprived of strength and 
action. He wasn’t even allowed to beguile 
the tedium of his days with composition. 
Composing was an exciting business and 
excitement had to be avoided. To a man 
of his vitality these months must have 
seemed maddeningly dreary and _ inter- 
minable. 


From these shadows has emerged the 
much beloved musician we know, strength- 
ened, understanding, tolerant, kindly; a 
master of his job. 


Dark haired, dark eyed, the bone forma- 
tion of the narrow face strongly marked, 
quick of mind and body, an easy and fluent 
speaker whose conversation is shot with a 
dry humour, Sargent’s face is continually 
lit by swift smiles and the play of varying 
expressions. The superficial observer might 
think he finds life a great joke, great fun, 
judging by this facial animation: actually 
it is a ‘mask which hides the essential 
seriousness of the man. His conversation is 


almost equally misleading, from it you 
might get an impression that his career 
has been accidental, an affair of chance. He 
dislikes and disclaims ambition. He thinks 
excessive ambition the cause of much of 
the world’s present misery. ‘* The art of 
living,’’ he said, *‘ is to enjoy what one is 
doing.”’ 

Born ? Yes, replied Sargent in response 
to one of those innumerable questions of 
the innumerable forms which harassed 


citizens are compelled to complete. Born 
he was—in 1896. From a very early age 
he read music with facility and saved his 
pennies to buy scores. His father was an 





“* His audiences are his friends...” 


organist at Stamford, at the age of six 
Sargent was singing in his choir. For years 
the height of his ambition was to be a 
chorister in a cathedral choir. In 1911, 
he was articled to Dr. Keeton, organist at 
Peterborough Cathedral and for three 


years “lived and spent every day with“ 


be 


him.” ‘‘I think,” Sargent commented, 
**T got to know every note of the Bach, 
Mendelssohn and Rheinberger organ works. 
In fact, there was little in the organ reper- 
toire I did not know.”’ The following year 
he was elected as Associate of the Royal 
College of Organists and, two years later 
obtained his degree as a Bachelor of Music. 
For the next ten years, except the war years 
when he saw active service with the 27th 
Durham Light Infantry, he was organist 
of Melton Mowbray Parish Church. It 
was what he had worked and been prepared 
for; it seemed logical to suppose that the 
rest of his life would be spent playing an 
organ and rehearsing church choirs, perhaps 
at the end,-a quiet and secluded life as a 
cathedral organist in the close of some 
cathedral city. It was what he himself 
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looked forward to. It was not to be. 
Chance, fate, call it what you will, saw to it 
that his immense gifts were not to be thus 
wasted. Actually it was chance which led 
Moiseiwitsch to hear him play the piano. 
It was in 1919: he told Sargent that with 
his pianistic gifts he was wasting his time 
as an organist and so convinced of this was 
he that for three years he taught Sargent, 
disdaining and brushing aside any sugges- 
tion of fees. Like the great and warm- 
hearted musician he is he gave liberally 
of his time and knowledge. It seemed that 
Moiseiwitsch was right. Sargent successfully 
played Rachmaninov and Tchaikovsky 
concertos with the Hallé Orchestra. His 
future as a virtuoso pianist seemed assured. 
Had he become one. He didn’t. Chance 
again intervened. Henry Wood happened 
to come along. He told Sargent he couldn’t 
understand him wasting his time with a 
piano when he obviously possessed the 
makings of a conductor far out of the 
ordinary ! 


** You go for it,”’ said Moiseiwitsch when 
told of this amazing statement. “ Pianists 
are two-a-penny, but there are few really 
good conductors.” 


Actually Sargent had always been con- 
ducting. When but a schoolboy of fourteen 
he had arranged the music and conducted 
the orchestra of a pageant given at Stamford 
Infirmary: the site of the White Friars. 
Three years later he had _ conducted 
Hiawatha. ~ 


At a Queen’s Hall Promenade concert 
in 1921, Sargent, aged twenty-six, con- 
ducted his own compositions: Jmpression of 
a Windy Day and a Scherzo and Finale. 
What had happened to those compositions 
and was he still composing? Sargent 
assured me that these early works weren’t 
good. I wondered.. ‘‘ Well,’ he com- 
promised, “‘ I’ve had some big works on 
the stocks for years. When I stop con- 
ducting, I’ll get down to them again. But 
not now. Not while I am conducting. 
Only when I get my brain clear of every- 
thing that everybody else has written.”’ 
That remark reminded me of Mahler and 
the old criticism levelled against him that 
conducting, as he did, the music of others 
day after day, his own music was influenced 
and but little more than reminiscences of 


his daily work. 


In 1924, Sargent, conducting The Dream 
of Gerontius at Leicester had as one of his 
soloists Robert Radford. ‘* You’re the very 
man the British National Opera Company 
is looking for—just the conductor they 
want,” he told Sargent. Sargent liked the 
idea, he was engaged by the B.N.O.C. as 
** musical staff.”’ His first jobs were to play 
the bells in Parsifal and the anvil in Sieg fried 
and thus having proved his mettle, he was 
promoted to the rostrum. With the 
B.N.O.C., besides conducting the first 
performances of Vaughan-Williams’s Hugh 
the Drover and Holst’s The Boar’s Head, 
Sargent widened his experience and learnt 
much. Rehearsals were almost unknown. 
He conducted the Meistersinger without 
even*a preliminary run through with the 
piano. Sargent said he did not recommend 
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this method of learning the job of con- 
ducting “but there is no better way!”’ 
It was a way which forced him to make his 
beat clear and his intentions obvious to the 
orchestra. Without rehearsal, and unless 
the instrumental parts are marked with the 
conductor’s notes on phrasing, etc. (a 
method employed by Wood and Mengel- 
berg), it is an essential that the conductor 
clarify his baton technique. Unless he 
does so he can hardly do more than beat 
the time and that is not interpretation. 
It is perhaps from these days that Sargent’s 
method dates of conducting across the 
front of his body in such a way that his 
stick is always against the white of his 
dress shirt and waistcoat. Wood advocated 
painting the stick white, Sargent’s way 
makes this unnecessary, his stick can be 
seen, if only from the corners of their eyes 
—and that is more than sufficient—by 
everybody in the orchestra. 

In 1927, he was called upon, in an 
emergency, to conduct Diaghilev’s Russian 
Ballet whose orchestra had always had a 
reputation for efficiency and good con- 
ductors. Goossens, suddenly taken ill, 
summoned Sargent to save the situation. 
“It’s up to you to keep the curtain up,”’ 
he begged Sargent, “‘ or there will be no 
ballet.’’ Sargent kept the curtain up when 
it was necessary although he was faced by 
the same old difficulty—no rehearsals. All 
the ballets had been rehearsed by the 
orchestra before the season commenced, it 
was impossible to assemble it again except 
for the performances. That night Sargent 
conducted Les Biches, L’ Oiseau de Feu, and 
the Prince Igor Dances and continued to 
conduct three ballets at each performance 
for the next fourteen days. He conned the 
scores in bed until dawn came through the 
window, talked them over with Goossens 
during the morning and resumed his study 
of them in the afternoon. He had a few, 
brief encounters with Dhiaghilev. Filled 
with admiration with what he had accom- 
plished, Sargent found it impossible to 
like the man. ‘ 

Asked by D’Oyly Carte to conduct 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera, the occasion 
marked a curious minor storm. Admitting 
that the performances were brilliant and 
that Sargent had put new life into the 
operas, some critics accused him of daring 
to tamper and even rescore Sullivan’s 
“sacred ’’ orchestra! The charge was 
easily refuted: Sargent had done his job 
too well, having taken the trouble to get 
the original manuscript scores from the 
vaults of the bank where they had been 
lying, almost forgotten, for years. Far 
from re-orchestrating, he had gone back 
to the fountain-head. 

For over twenty years, Sargent has been 
recording works for the gramophone, 
never, in the studio, regarding a recording 
as a concert performance with a micro- 
phone, but always from the angle of the 
microphone itself—the real dictator of how 
the recorded music is going to sound. The 
tuning, adjustment and positioning of the 
many microphones is one difficulty, the 
placing of the orchestra so that the tone 
value of each instrument is not only 
faithfully recorded, but recorded in its 


- gsador with the baton. 
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true perspective to the others, another. 
Sargent’s scientific interest in the technique 
of recording has led to and achieved 
remarkable results. Impatient of the 
slightest flaw, he listens to tests and does not 
hesitate to remake if he is not entirely 
satisfied. Recently he gave a lecture to the 
Society of Recording Engineers on recording 
from the performing artist’s point of view. 

He considers the best records he has made 
so far are those of The Dream of Gerontius 
and Messiah made in Huddersfield Town 
Hall. But he dislikes his own records, 
like every real artist he considers he could 
make them so much better were he given 
the chance again. Listening to his old 
records he hears only their shortcomings 
and that is how it should be. He said there 
is a real need of a series of recordings of the 
great English oratorios and of a whole 
realm of magnificent choral work hardly 
yet touched gramophonically. Abroad he 
is repeatedly asked for recordings of Handel. 
But above all he wants to record Elgar’s 
The Kingdom and The Apostles. ‘These 
masterpieces, he thinks, should be much 
more widely known than they are. 

Incidentally, Sargent has rendered incal- 
culable services to English choral singing, 
particularly noteworthy being his resuscita- 
tion of the Royal Choral Society and his 
splendid work with the Huddersfield Choir. 
He has a great love of English music and 
another of his hopes is a recording of 
Vaughan-Williams’s Sea Symphony 

He has been dubbed England’s *‘ ambas- 
*» During the war he 
was sent by the Government to Portugal, 
Sweden and America to conduct concerts 
of English music. In Lisbon, Nazi agents 
stole his scores, evidently the Nazis had a 
wholesome respect for the propaganda 
value of Sargent and English music. To 
go to Stockholm meant travelling in the 
bomb-rack (“‘ about. the size of a dog 
kennel,’ Sargent said) of a Mosquito: 
three silk parachutes wrapped about him 
to keep him warm (they didn’t) and working 
his own oxygen, all the while imagining 
he was facing the way the plane was 
travelling. He wasn’t. When landing, he 
saw the ground streaming in the opposite 
direction, ‘‘ an awful sensation.”’ 

Three times he has been to Palestine, 
where his car was shot at by extremists 
and where he conducted the Coronation 
concerts at Jerusalem; once to New 
Zealand and three times to Australia 
where he was in grave danger of being 
overwhelmed with over-much hospitality. 
He has just returned to London from 
conducting Festivals at Graz, Lucerne and 


Johannesburg. He planned to fly to Graz 


in a two-seater plane but the pilot was 
forced to land at Frankfort. The weather 
was appalling, there was no radio on the 
plane; map outspread on his krees, 
feeling intolerably sick, Sargent somehow 
contrived to keep the pilot on his course. 


Sargent’s comment on this nightmare 
flight was: ‘*‘Give me a big plane in 
future ! ”’ 

At Graz he conducted the Vienna 


Philharmonic Orchestra who, to cope with 
three hour rehearsals. were given special 
rations by the British Zone authorities. 
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Sargent said their playing of the Elgar 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings was the 
finest he had heard. Vaughan-Williams’s 
Fifth Symphony also had a_ tremendous 
reception. Sargent flew back from Graz 
for the recordings of the Messiah at Hudders- 
field with the Huddersfield Choir and the 
Leeds Philharmonic, the same choir and 
orchestra which made The Dream of 
Gerontius such an outstanding success, the 
best recording yet of a major choral work. 
But Sargent thinks the Messiah, released 
last month, to be better. 

Once again hurriedly packing his suit- 
case, Sargent dashed off to conduct English 
music at Lucerne. There on a Wednesday, 
the following Sunday, after a twenty-four 
hour break in London, he was in Johannes- 
burg. There he snatched two days holiday 
and motored to the Kruger Game Preserve, 
that vast tract in the Transvaal, extending 
for 800 miles. He slept in a hut in the 
kraal and the next morning was gratified 
by the sight of nine lions a bare hundred 
yards from his car. He has a passion for 
animals. But not for shooting them. 
Sometimes in London he leaves his work 
and refreshes himself observing them at the 
Zoo. Inconsistently he loves fox-hunting. 
I don’t think his mind on these occasions 
is so much on the hunted fox as on the feel 
of the horse between his legs. A good horse 
is another of his joys, he can demonstrate 
the points of a horse with any dealer. A 
few years ago he had a bad fall, since 
then he hunts no more, but he enjoys 
** hacking.”’ 

At rehearsal he keeps up a running fire of 
explanation and comment to the orchestra. 
He knows all about their jobs: besides the 
piano and organ he can play any of the 
stringed instruments and he has “* dabbled ”’ 
(his word) with all the wind instruments. 
His success with Wagnerian effects has 
already been described. He works hard 
and at an amazing pace. When conducting 
he is almost unconscious of an audience, it 
is a shock when the music comes to an end 
and he hears the clamour of applause. 
That is a stimulus he misses in the broad- 
casting studio. 

He has faith in his audience as he has 
faith in the orchestra he is conducting. He 
says that concert-goers not only know what 
they like but like what they know. He 
helps them to like by short introductory 
explanations when he plays new or unusual 
works. His audiences are his friends. He 
likes to tell the story of the navvy met in 
Manchester who said he had been to one 
of his concerts because he had nowhere 
else to go and finding he liked it, went to 
others. ‘‘ And,’’ concluded the navvy, 
“that’s one thing Hitler done he never 
meant to—made a bloomin’ highbrow of 
me !”’ 

Sargent’s achievements seem endless. He 
was the first to conduct at the now famous 
Robert Mayer Children’s Concerts. He 
has even organised concerts of classical 
music in pubs and restaurants. During the 
early part of the war he conducted the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra when 
they toured the music-halls under the 
management of Jack Hylton. There was a 
storm of protest, it was said that he degraded 
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HANDEL | 

Messiah. Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent. Chorus 
Master, Herbert Bardgett. 
Isobel Baillie, Gladys Ripley, 
James Johnston, Norman 
Walker and Huddersfield 
Choral Society. Columbia. 
19 records—4/104 each. 


MAHLER 
Symphony No. 4 in G. New 
York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Bruno 
Walter. Columbia. 6 records 
—7]/4 each. 


BACH 

Concerto in D minor for two 
Violins and Orchestra. Arthur 
Grumiaux and Jean Pougnet 
with Philharmonia String 
Orchestra and Boris Ord 
(harpsichord), conducted by 
Walter Siisskind. Columbia. 
2 records—4/104 each. 


ADAM 

Giselle, Ballet Music. Royal 
Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden, conducted by Con- 
stant Lambert. Columbia. 
2 records—4/104 each. 


TCHAIKOWSKY 

The Sleeping Princess, Ballet 
Music. Royal Opera House 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, 
conducted by Constant Lam- 
bert. Columbia. 2 records— 
4/103 each. 


ELGAR 

Concerto in E minor for Violon- 
cello. Pau Casals and B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Adrian Boult. H.M.V. 
3 double, | single-sided records 
—£1.5.8. 


BEETHOVEN 
Concerto No. 4 in G for Piano. 
Artur Schnabel and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, conducted 
by Issay Dobrowen. H.M.V. 
4 records—7 /4 each. 

vi 
DVORAK 
Concerto for Violoncello and 
Orchestra. Maurice Gendron 
and London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Karl 
Rankl. Decca. 5 records— 
4/104 each. 


WALTON 
Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, conducted by the 
Composer. H.M.V. 3 records 
—//4 each. 


GRIEG -— . 

Peer Gynt Suite No. 2. The 
London Phifharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Basil Cameron. 
Decca. 2.records—4/104 each. 
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MANY WAYS TO A 
HAPPIER CHRISTMAS 
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What a heart-satisfying thing to be able to buy 
oneself a modern record-reproducer for Christmas. 
What a heart-gratifying thing to be able to buy one 
for a dear friend. I shall be extremely happy to assist 
in either case, with a Decola at {216.11.3 or a 
Pam at {58.14.10. 


I could write pages about the Decola, but why, even 
if space were available, when an invitation to hear it 
must inevitably conclude the description? And why, 
when the instrument jtself will belittle any proxy efforts? 


Then Pam. It may seem anti-climactic to extol 
Decola and then recommend Pam. Well, I extol them 
both and defy any anti-climax. 


I say, if you have two-hundred pounds-odd to spend 
with an easy mind, and want everything that has yet 
been offered in a self-contained record-reproducer— 
magnificence of appearance to match magnificence of 
performance, automatic record-changing, ample record- 
storage—buy a Decola. 


I say also, if something about {60 is more your 
mark you can buy a superb reproducer in Pam. Pam 
is remarkable without regard to price; and when you 
consider value for money it is even more remarkable. 
Any music lover could be very delighted and very 
proud in the possession of Pam. 


Whichever you choose, Decola or Pam, I shall 
commend the choice, for one more splendid instru- 
ment will be going out to increase the sum-total of 
good music-making. 


And now I have no room to speak of the many 
wonderful records (so possessable, so givable) recently 
issued, but in fact the lists alongside take up half the 
page—most justifiably and most practically. FRED SMITH 


; 
; 
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RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK LTD., 
42/43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2, 
GERRARD 1171 
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VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Fantasia on a Theme of Tallis. 
The Hallé Orchestra, conducted 
by john Barbirclli. H.M.V. 
2 records—4/104 each. 


WAGNER 

Die Walkiire. Act 3. Helen 
Traubel, Herbert Janssen and 
New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by 
Artur Rodzinski, with the Vocal 
Ensemble, Metropolitan Opera. 
Columbia. 8 records—7 '4 
each. 


BACH 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 
in F. Boyd Neel String Or- 
chestra, conducted by Boyd 
Neel. Decca. 2 records— 
4/103 each. 


HAYDN 

Symphony No. 104 in D (Lon- 
don). Philharmonia Orchestra, 
conducted by Issay Dobrowen. 
H.M.V. 3 records—4 i04 each. 


, 
BARTOK 
Quartet No. 5. Played by the 
Hungarian Quartet. H.M.V. 
4 records—4/104 each. 


GRIEG 

Concerto No. 2 in A minor for 
Piano and Orchestra. Moura 
Lympany and Nationai Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by 
Warwick Braithwaite. Decca. 
4 records—4/103 each. 


BEETHOVEN 

Leonora Overture No. 2. The 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, conducted by 
Edouard van Beinum. Decca. 
2 records—4/104 each. 


MOZART K 450 

Concerto in B flat for Piano and 
Orchestra. Kathleen Long and 
the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Boyd 
Neel. Decca. 3 records— 
4/104 each. 


BRAHMS 

Symphony No. 3 in F. London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Edouard van Beinum. 
Decca. 5 records—4/104 each. 


VERDI 

Requiem Mass. Gigli, Caniglia, 
Pinza, Orchestra and Chorus 
of the Royal Opera House, 
Rome, conducted by Tullio 
Serafini. H.M.V. 10 records— 
7/4 each. 


RICHARD STRAUSS 

Don Juan, Tone Poem. The 
National Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Sidney Beer. 
Decca. 2 records—4/104 each. 
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LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA CITY OF BIRMINGHAM ORCHESTRA ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA 














Conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham Conducted by George Weldon COVENT GARDEN 
Die Meistersinger—Overture. Wagner LX557 ; Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Oberon— Overture. Weber - - LX746 Faust — Ballet Music. Gounod - Swe | ee Sleeping Princess — Ballet Music. 
Espafia—Rhapsody. Cnabrier - - txeago | Carneval—Overture. Dvorak- - DX 1235 Tchaikovsky = - - = = DX128I-2 
, ’ King Christian 2nd Suite. Sibelius - O0xX1220 | Gizelle— Ballet Music. Adam - DX 1270-1 
HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Dance of the Hours, ‘‘ La Gioconda.” Ponchielli DECEMBER RECORDS 
; o LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA TWO CITIES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
— ene (Fingal s Cave ). | Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent | Conducted by Charles Williams 
ia icceiinenitiien:.itaiiaas fathers | Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra | Intermezzo (Film “‘Carnival”) - - 082225 
e VWVasps —WUverture. vVaugnan wep ree Benjamin Britten - - DX1307-8 DXS1309 | TURNER LAYTON | 
Conducted by the late Leslie Heward | | —_ 
KOSTELANETZ The Mission of the Rose - -— = 
Die Fledermaus—Overture. |. Strauss OX 1065 pc al | Too Many Irons in the Fire _¢ °B326! 
Caprice Viennois ; Stars in my Eyes. Kreisler | GEORGE FORMBY 
PURLEARSSOIIA ORCHESTRA . DX 1306 | We've been a Long Time Gone ; It Could Be 
Conducted by Galliera HARRY LEADER | (Both from Film ‘George in Civvy Street ’’) 
Egmont Overture. Beethoven ~ . DX 1273 and his Party Dance Orchestra | FB 3262 
* Three-Cornered Hat.’’ Falla - OX1258-9 | Irish Paul Jones ; Scottish Paul Jones - DX 1305 | LOU PREAGER 
PETER YORKE and his Orchestra 
a renter _— Pe lee The Panda “an - agen mg - FB3264 
ee ee “ Blue Skies ’’ (Film Songs Selection) - 082273 
Merry Wives of Windsor — Overture. Nicolai a tena Strings for Dancing 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent a and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans Springtime Flowers ; Zephyrs of ne 
Caprice Espagnol. Rimsky-Korsakov OX1180- My Best to You; Moon over London- FB 3267 Ballroom Orchestra 
Conducted by Basil Cameron Terang Boelan na ag , ” 4 FB 3265 
Beatrice and Benedict — Overture. Berlioz Too Many Ironsinthe Fire - - 
OX 1145 L Shall Always Remember; Till Then- FB 3266 
Y 
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music, actually he was saving the Phil- 
harmonic from extinction and creating new 
audiences for good music. 


He enjoys the Brains’ Trust, the unex- 
pected question, the mental alertness 
demanded. He enjoys reading crime 
thrillers, he enjoys the Crazy Gang—once 
he took the Brains’ Trust to see them-at the 
Palladium, an hilarious evening. There 
are few things he does not enjoy. He 
sleeps badly: that is one. 


In “ Full Orchestra,’’ Frank Howes 
describes Sargent as an all-rounder, ready 
to tackle any job from a festival performance 
of the B minor Mass to a Saturday night 
performance of Gilbert and Sullivan, from 
training a students’ orchestra to spicing 
instruction with entertainment for a chil- 
dren’s concert: accompanying Schnabel 
on a gramophone record to conducting a 
new work at short notice. All this is true. 
Sargent is a remarkable all-rounder and 
remarkably reliable. Everything he touches 
he does well. But Howes continues that in 
works which make a strong appeal to him, 
‘* he gets behind the notes to the meaning.” 
He recalls a wonderful performance Sargent 
conducted of the New World Symphony 


“given with classical balance and purity, 
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a personal conviction based on concen- 
trated study of the work. It _ had,” 
concludes Howes, ‘“‘a_ beautiful trans- 
parency, an unusual regard for delicacy of 
instrumental colouring and an architectural 
poise that made the spontaneity of its 
feelings more rather than less immediate 
for being held precisely within the formal 
scheme of the work.”’ 

It is the touch of genius that Sargent 
showed in this performance of the Dvorak 
work and in his conducting of certain other 
works which inspires the greatest hopes for 
his future. For undoubtedly he has that 
touch of genius which can raise the 
performance of symphonic and other music 
to transcendental heights. If only, one is 
tempted to think, he would not work so 
hard, if only his energies were not quite so 
diffuse, and he would give him;elf time to 
reflect and concentrate—not so intensely 
and at such speed—but at greater leisure, 
what magaificent and ‘* behind the notes ”’ 
interpretations he might then, for’ our 
delight, give us. Perhaps I am unfair. He 
gives us so much as it is. And somehow I 
cannot imagine him slackening the tempo: 
it seems that his temperament, perhaps his 
past, demands that every moment. of his 
life be filled with work. : 





THE SPANISH 


IDIOM 


By ROBERT ILLSLEY 


AN average listener to music would be hard 
put to define qualities of nationalism in 
music. By which I would not wish to insult the 
intelligence of the normally perceptive ; rather 
do I say he could not put a mental finger on it, 
without a few moments consideration. The 
glitter of the Russians; the unique delicate 
character of the French ; and the faintly pastoral 
suggestion of the English symphonists—all 
these are to be recognised on reflection. But 
they do not define themselves immediately ; in 
fact, music identifying itself at once is in a strict 
minority. The exception to the rule is Spanish 
music. 

The unmistakable rhythms—the tangos, 
boleros, fandangos, habafieras and the rest—all 
with the peculiar lilt and suggestion of the 
gipsies and the colourful atmosphere of the gay 
Spanish dances, the warm nights, the roman- 
esque flavour—nowhere else is nationalistic 
music so complete. And with so strong a 
personal idiom, it can be not surprising that 
this influence has made itself felt in the music of 
other countries for a widespread period ; for 
with its rich poetic nature it has everything to 
appeal especially to the imaginative minds of 
such people as composers. 

Domenico Scarlatti came to Madrid in 1729 
and settled there for a score or more years. 
There he wrote his great sonatas—the harpsi- 
chord pieces, full of vitality and spontaneous 
rhythms. Scarlatti was then familiar with the 
folk music of Spain, and it undoubtedly was 
used in the construction of these pieces. 

And right down to the present day composers, 
these Spanish cadences and suggestions have 
been interwoven into a vast amount of music. 

The Russians came greatly under the spell. 
Glinka went there in 1845 and became absorbed 
in the study of folk songs and dances. The 
outcome was the group of Spanish overtures. 


And through acquaintance with Glinka, 
Balakirev wrote his ‘‘ Overture on Spanish 
themes,” derived from a Spanish march ; whilst 
Borodin, master of the wild and whirling Slav 
music, made a contribution with his “‘ Serenata 
Espagnole.”’ Probably the most famous ‘‘ Russo- 
Spanish ” composition—Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
** Caprice Espagnole ’”’—was originally intended 
to be a fantasia for violin and orchestra. The 
brilliant Harty-Hallé recording on Columbia is 
now dated in comparison with the recording 
qualities of the new Sargent discs; and the 
Decca Lamoureux records are no _ longer 
obtainable. 

Haydn, whose music was received with great 
enthusiasm in Spain, composed his ‘“ Seven 
Words of Our Saviour on the Cross ”’ specially 
for the Cathedral of Cadiz. Liszt was a visitor 
to Spain, and among the several works marked 
by a Spanish idiom is the “‘ Rapsodie Espag- 
nole,”’ which was later arranged by Busoni for 
piano and orchestra, and is performed vividly 
by Egon Petri and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, on three Columbia light blues. 

The music of France comes under the Spanish 
influence to the greatest degree, probably due to 
a large extent from the geographical position of 
the two countries. The French masters, too, 
have combined the idiom with their own 
compositions to the most successful advantage. 
When Chabrier went to Spain, he found himself 
greatly impressed—the folk-music fascinated 
him, and he made notes of its tunes and rhythms. 
On his return to France he composed his 
rhapsody, “‘ Espafia,” the work which brought 
him fame. It is superfluous to mention the 
Beecham recording—most collectors either have 
it or know of its superlative qualities. Later, 
Chabrier wrote another Spanish composition— 
the “‘ Habafiera,”’ the recording of which by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra, is now deleted. 
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While Bizet drew the themes from authentic 
Spanish songs for his renowned opera “ Car- 
men,”’ though a colourful piece of work in its 
own right, it is not a first-class illustration of 
pseudo-Spanish music ; although the Beecham 
records of the Ballet Suite are excitement itself. 
On the other hand, Lalo’s ‘“ Symphonie 
Espagnole”’ for violin and orchestra, is an 
excellent example, and was actually given its 
first performance in Paris by the great Spanish 
violinist, Sarasate. The two  recordings— 
Menuhin and the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris on H.M.V., and Huberman and the 
Vienna Philharmonic on Columbia—have 
little to choose between them. They are both 
finely performed. 


And so to Debussy and Ravel, who shared a 
strong affection for Spain in general. Debussy’s 
exotic orchestral colourings were perfectly 
suited to the task ; and a brilliant exposition is 
one of the three “‘ Images,”’ called “ Iberia.” 
As the other two pieces were recently issued by 
H.M.V., played by Pierre Monteux and the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, this longest of 
the three is a real need, especially as the old 
Coppola recording has been so long deleted. 

Ravel’s Spanish leanings gave birth to one of 
his finest compositions—the “* Rapsodie Espag- 
nole.’’ The magnificent orchestration, especially 
in the first and last movements, “‘ Prélude a la 
Nuit”? and “ Féria,’” and the wonderful 
atmosphcre created, combine to make this work 
one of the most inspired of this type of music. 
With the disappearance of the Lamoureux 
recording, there remains but one recording in 
the catalogues, that of Stokowski, which is most 
satisfactory and one of his best. Ravel’s 
“Bolero” is, of course, a Spanish rhythm ; 
** Alborado del Gracioso ”’ has definite Spanish 
derivations in its form ; and his one-act opera, 
** L’Heure Espagnole ”’ is set in Spain. 

The modern Spanish composers, naturally 
versed in these characteristics, have produced 
many representative musical examples of their 
native country. Manuel de Falla is the best 
known; a pupil of the Spanish folk song 
specialist, Pedrell, he was thoroughly familiar 
with all the old musicof Spain,and his work shows 
a fine blending of the modern with the folk- 
melodies and rhythms. Among his compositions 
are the two operas, ** La Vida Breva”’ and “ El 
Retablo de Maese Pedro,” the former being the 
winner of a prize for a national opera, offered 
by the Spanish Acaclemy of Fine Arts in 1907. 

De Falla’s ballet music is well known for its 
all-round brilliance ; a special reference must 
be made to “‘ El Amor Brujo’’—and to the 
fine new “ Three-Cornered Hat’? Columbia 
recording by Alceo Galliera and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra. And the composer’s 
** Nights in the Gardens of Spain” for piano 
and orchestra, gives a perfect picture of the 
colours and charm of the country. The recent 
Decca recording, by Clifford Curzon and the 
National Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Enrique Jorda, completely matches the magnifi- 
cence of this work. 

The list is extensive. Turina’s ‘‘ Rapsodia 
Sinfonica”’ (Eileen Joyce and an orchestra 
conducted by Clarence Raybould give a good 
performance on a single Parlophone disc), and 
the grotesque “* Danzas Fantasticas,’’ also badly 
in need of re-recording ; the piano works of 
Albeniz ; Robert Gerhard’s incidental music to 
the broadcast version of “‘ Don Quixote.”” And 
Granados, with his exquisite set of pianoforte 
pieces entitled ‘“‘ Goyescas,” based on pictures 
by Goya; why doesn’t some _ enterprising 
pianist do the complete set-—‘“* The Maiden and 
the Nightingale ’”’ has borne the whole weight 
for much too long ! 

This is but asummary. But then a complete 
and detailed description of Spanish rhythms in 
music would be quite a volume. The influence 


*ustifies itself : the music is alive. . 
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CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS (Continued from page 79) 


The Strings 


By far the largest section of the orchestra is 
made up by the strings—-some 50 or more players 
against some 20 of the other three groups. One 
may call them the backbone of the orchestra : 
from this central column radiate all the orches- 
tral sounds. It supports the music as our spine 
supports us. Look for example at Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, second movement ; the non- 
strings are mere supporters. There are four 
instruments of different sizes, all of the same 
family, and they are grouped, of course, into 
five parts, the violins being divided into “ firsts ”’ 
and ‘“* seconds.”’ 

The bowing is of great importance, in the 
playing and, as well, in the history of music. 
For it marks a vital change: before the rise 
of the violin, the major part of music was 
sung. The sound of the bite of the bow on the 
strings is something quite outside the abilities 
of the human voice. There is a new accent, 
a new attack, a new kind of marked point, in 
this bite of the bow, as you will hear if you 
listen to Bach’s Brandenburg No. 3. As well as 
bowing, one may pluck the strings at will, with 
strong rhythmic effect (Tchaikovsky, Symphony 
No. 4, third movement). 

The main characteristic of the string family 
is that the members of it agree in such loving 
harmony. They never seem to have any family 
quarrels or disputes. They elbow in to one 
another with great success. A string orchestra 
gives the smoothest tone on earth (cf. London- 
derry Air, arr. Grainger). Compare the sound 
of this fair-sized group of strings with a string- 
quartet like Beethoven’s Op. 130 : add a few more 
strings to the quartet, and you have Mozart’s 
Kleine Nachtmusik. Lastly, take the two bodies 
and put them together—a string quartet playing 
alongside a mass of strings: the best example, 
perhaps, is Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro. A 
large body of strings can make particularly 
attractive effects—divided, in Tannhduser over- 
ture, and all playing one high melody in 
unison in Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony. 


The Violin 


Of the four stringed instruments, the violin 
is the most versatile, and the most useful ; as 
it is also the most familiar, I propose to say very 
little about it here. The study of two violin 
concertos will reveal its wide range of tone and 
its wonderful agility—also its power of playing 
two and three notes at once: I suggest the 
Mendelssohn and the Elgar. Here, too, you 
can hear its wonderful power of standing out 
against a large body of sound. It is worth 
while, too, examining the sound of two violins 
playing as soloists together: say, in the Bach 
Double Concerto in D minor. It may be added 
that the violin has changed least of all our 
present-day orchestral instruments, being to-day 
virtually the same as in the days of the great 
families in Cremona in the 16th century: both 
in shape and in the style of its music, the violin 
is essentially an Italian instrument. 





The Viola 


A larger body needs larger strings, and larger 
strings mean lower pitch. The viola can be 
regarded as a brother germane to the violin, 
but a littke more grown. In pitch, it is actually 
one-fifth below the violin, but it is still not too 
large to play under the chin. If you want to 
compare the higher register of the violin and 
the viola, I recommend you to try first Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Concerto (Ist movement, part 5), 


and then Walton’s Viola Concerto (1st movement, 
and the last, too, indeed). The viola, less agile 
by nature and of darker colour than the violin, 
can be very appealing (the first subject of 
Walton’s Viola Concerto shows it off in this style) : 
it can be even melancholy. And yet it can be 
very rough and almost violent at times (Walton, 
2nd movement), with a coarseness of tone not 
at all like the violin. In quick movements it is 
surprisingly agile, too, as you can hear from 
side 2 of the Tannhduser overture. As an 
important part of our orchestral harmony— 
the tenor voice—the viola is very useful. In 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto, slow movement, for 
example, the second main tune is played first 
on the ’cellos and then reinforced by the violas 
an octave higher, who give a new pungency to 
the melody. The viola has always been content 
with its rdle as a helpmeet in the orchestra 
rather than a solu instrument. Brahms 
brought it a little more forward; and the 
progress was quickened up by that remarkable 
viola player, Lionel Tertis, who enlarged the 
solo repertoire for the viola to a great extent, 
and made it an important instrument. Walton’s 
last movement shows the viola in many lights, 
quick and slow, grave and gay. 
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Records—Strings 

Beethoven, Symphony No. 6 (Pastoral) (Walter). 
H.M.V. DB3052. 

Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. (Busch). 
Col. LX443. Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 4 
(Lambert). Col. DX1099. The Londonderry Air 
(arr. Grainger) (Heward). Col. DX1174. 

Beethoven, String Quartet in B flat, Op. 130 
(Lener). Col. Lig16. 

Mozart, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (Heward) 
Col. DX1063. 

Elgar, Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
(Boult), H.M.V. DB3198. 

Wagner, Tannhduser Overture 
Col. LX 768. 

Berlioz, Symphonie 
H.M.V. DB3854. 
Violin 

Mendelssohn, Violin Concerto (Menuhin and 
Enesco). H.M.V. 3555 

Elgar, Violin Concerto (Menuhin and Elgar). 
H.M.V. DB1753. 

Bach, Concerto for two violins in D minor 
(Szigeti, Flesch, and Goehr). Col. LX659. 


(Beecham). 


Fantastique (Walter). 


Viola 
Beethoven, Violin Concerto (Kreisler and 
Barbirolli). H.M.V. DB2g29 


Walton, Viola Concerto ( Riddle and Harty). 
Decca X199. 


Wagner, Tannhduser Overture (Beecham). 
¢ Col. LX768. 
* Schumann, Piano Concerto (Hess and Goehr) 
H.M.V. C2944. 





HINRICHSEN’S MUSICAL YEAR 
BOOK, 1945-1946 


The first issue of a much needed volume 
of this kind proved Messrs. Hinrichsen and 
Hill’s faith in the value of our wartime 
world of musical endeavour. The second 
issue, for 1945-6 (Hinrichsen, 15s.), with 
over 400 pages full of almost entirely new 
matter, goes much beyond the formal scope 
of the usual “* annual’”’ by including many 
articles on our opportunities, problems and 
progress, artistic and commercial. I have 
always wished that trade and profession 
could work more unifiedly for musical 
good. The book is for desk use, and also for 
browsing. There are surveys of concerts 
and new recordings (one year’s by A.R. 
and the next chosen from GRAMOPHONE 
reviews : our magazine is obviously valued) ; 
there are also our old friend Fred Gaisberg’s 
entertaining Milestones of Recorded Music. A 
series of regional surveys, intended to cover, 
in time, the whole kingdom, could not be 
found anywhere else. There is an Academical 
and Educational section, and overseas music 
making is not neglected: the U.S.A., Eire, 
and the rehabilitation of German music are 
dealt with. I have often thought that 
British magazines might well give more 
attention to foreign affairs: we can surely 
learn from all. 


Information abounds on musical research 
and on new books. I see a very good 
article on one of my favourite dip-into 
topics, acoustics——- about which I think 
every gramophile would do well to know 
something, for. sound’s queer ways can 
tangle his hearing or clarify it. There is 
also a hitherto unpublished letter of Isaac 
Newton’s, facsimilied. Here is the clearest 
statement I know, about copyright ; and 
Dr. Loewenberg’s regular ‘bibliographical 
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and obituary lists are splendidly done. Thus 
the volume contains a rich combination 
of facts and opinions about interests from 
ballet, and the Salvation Army’s music, to 
the R.A.F.’s ; from Dent on English Opera 
‘to Sear, deeply suggestive about Criticism. 
Marion Scott on Haydn provides one of the 
best short articles : there is another, by Jack 
Werner, on Paganini among us; and a 
short view of our Golden Age, by Dr. 
Fellowes. The publisher apparently has an 
inexhaustible supply of ideas for articles, 
and is determined to make his Year Book 
something entirely new, a repository of 
both news and views. So far as I know, it is 
(using the word strictly) unique in this 
country. W.R.A. 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


AND HIS 


RECORDS 


By PHILIP F. RODEN 


| jt happened at Carnegie Hall one Sunday 

evening about twenty years ago. The 
artist, a big, black-haired man, handsome 
in a rugged way, was just finishing an 
encore—a little Irish ballad rendered in 
such a hauntingly beautiful manner that 
there was a great lump in the throat of 
each of us who listened. A little, old lady, 
seated down near the front centre, could 
contain herself no longer. Before the 
applause could break out she suddenly 
jumped to her feet and called out: ‘‘ God 
bless ye, John ! ”’ 

The singer threw back his head and 
laughed a little, then with a very courtly 
bow replied: ‘‘ And God bless you, too, 
mother.”’ 

This incident could only have occurred 
at a McCormack concert and goes far to 
illustrate the affection with which 
McCormack in his great days was regarded 
by his concert public and the record-buying 
public at large. 

In America at least, John McCormack 
was by far the most popular and widely 
sold of the Red Seal artists and even today 
holds an interest for record collectors which 
is second to none. So it might be of 
moment to trace his recording career and 
examine some of the reasons for his success. 

He was still a boy tenor without advanced 
vocal training when he made his first 
recordings, a series of eight cylinders, all 
Irish ballads, for the Edison Company. 
These were duly announced in The Talking 
Machine News for October, 1904. 

In December, 1904 the same organ 
announced another series of ten Irish 
ballads by the young Irishman; again 
cylinders, but this time recorded by the 
Edison-Bell Company. 

At about the same time, in 1904, he 
made his first disc records. These were 
recorded in London by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company and again were 
Irish songs, seventeen in number. They 
were all issued as black label records, 
nine of them in the seven-inch size. 

Whatever value these earliest recordings 
may have for music lovers is probably 
sentimental for the most part. Recording 
technique was in its infancy and seldom did 
justice to the singer. The young man 
himself still had a great deal to learn about 
the vocal art. When one of these records 
was played for him many years later he 
described it as “* too pathetic for words.” 

Yet there must have been even then 
some hint of the lovely timbre of the voice 
and of the famous McCormack pronuncia- 
tion. At any rate, for two years there were 
no more records. 

In 1905 McCormack went to Italy where 
he placed himself under the tutelage of 
Maestro Sabatini. Here he trained and 
studied, having as one of his ideals that 
marvellous facility in coloratura singing 
which he later exhibited. He made his 


debut in opera and sang various leading 
tenor réles in many of the small Italian cities. 

We next hear of him on records when 
The Talking Machine News for September, 
1906 announced four more Irish numbers 
by McCormack on Sterling ‘‘ Special ”’ 
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gold moulded cylinders, which were one 
half inch longer than other cylinders. 

His two Pathé recordings must have been 
made at this time also, or perhaps even 
earlier, for in 1906 he came under contract 
to the Odeon Company which continued 
until he began making his first Victor 
records. It was late in this year and early 
in 1907 that McCormack first recorded for 
this company. Eight selections in the 
44,000 series were issued as four double- 
faced records. These selections were after- 
wards recorded over again for the 57,000 
series. 


There are five columns of numbers following the record titles : 

The first column contains the Victor single faced number. 

The second column contains the Victor double faced number. 

The third column contains the H.M.V. or Odeon single faced number. 

The fourth column contains the H.M.V. or Odeon double faced number. 

The last column contains the numbers of records which were issued by companies other than 


the foregoing. 


In some cases, such as the Bach-Gounod ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’ where the record was issued with 
different numbers at different times, both numbers are given. 

McCormack’s first few Odeon records were issued in 1906 and 1907 and are so indicated. Ali 
of the other Odeons were recorded in 1908-09. All were made in London. 

6928—The Hurdy Gurdy Man ; Impatience ; Farewell was issued only in Victor Album, C 3. 


** An Hour with Schubert.’’ 


DB1830—Beherzigung-Ganymed was issued only in “‘ Hugo Wolf Society Album No. 2” 


and cannot be bought separately. 
In these records of Schubert compositions : 


“* The Hurdy Gurdy Man ; Impatience ; Farewell.” 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark ; Hedge Roses ; Who is Sylvia.” 


“Holy Night ; The Trout ; 


sung by McCormack, but are either choral or instrumental ; 


** The Trout,” “ Impromptu.”’ 


Impromptu ; To the Lyre,’’ the following items are not 
promp y s 


*‘ Impatience,’’ ‘*‘ Hedge Roses, ”’ 


SYMBOLS USED 


Cyl Cylinder record. 

E/ Electrical recording. 

Ed. or Edison ; Edison Cylinder (made in 1904). 

Ed. Bell Edison Bell Cylinder (made in 1904). 

C.R.S. —_— Record issued by Collectors’ Record Shop, New York City. 

G. & T. Gramophone and Typewriter record, all Black Label, made in London, 1904. 

LR. or I.R.C.C. ; record issued by International Record Collectors’ Club, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Pathé Pathe record. 

Od. Odeon record. , 

Sterling Sterling Special Cylinder, 4 inch longer than standard, made in 1906. 


Many McCormack 10# and 12 inch records are found with various labels such as American 
Odeon, Okeh, Fonotipia, Columbia, etc., etc. As these are all repressings of the original Odeon 
issues, no attempt has been made to list them. The same applies to the few Victor or H.M.V. 


numbers that are found with Opera Disc labels. 


RECORDINGS BY JOHN McCORMACK 


103 Absent Od. (1907) 57511 0382 
12 Adeste Fidelis 74436 6208 2-052169 DB328 
12 Adeste Fidelis E/ 6607 DB984 
12 Aida—Celeste Aida Od. 84326 X65 #£=C.R.S.12 
12 Aida—O terra addio, with Marsh 74398 8034 2-054059 DB579 
10 All Alone E/ 1607 
10 Allerseelen E/ 1660 DAg32 
10 ©All thro’ the Night E/ DA1756 
10 Anacreon’s Grab &E/ 1568 DA1170 
12 Angel’s Serenade, with Kreisler 88479 

89103 8033 02540 DB578 
10 Annie Laurie 64138 740 4-2072 DA302 
10 Annie Laurie E/ 1305 DAg66 
10 Any Place is Heaven if You are Near 64699 741 
10 AsI Sit Here E/ DA1342 
12 Asthore 74299 6198 02401 DB341 
10: Atalanta—Come Beloved : DA645_ I.R.60 
10 At Dawning 64302 742 4-2326 —DA303 
10 Auch Kleine Dinge Konnen E/ 1739 he 9 
10 The Auld Scotch Sangs ' Ef 1305 DAg 
10 Automne E/ DA1286 
12 Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod), with 88421 

Kreisler 89104 8032 02541 DB577 

10 Ave Maria (Cornelius) E/ DA177 
10 Ave Maria yoann: with Kreisler 87546 3021 4-247! DA458 
12 Ave Maria (Schubert), with Kreisler 88484 

89107 8033 02543 DB578 
12 Ave Maria (Schubert) E/ 6927 DB1297 
103 Avenging und Bright Od. 57590 0468 
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Up to this time the John McCormack of 
records was strictly an Irish tenor. All his 
records were Irish songs of one kind or 
another and on several occasions he had 
recorded the same song for different com- 
panies. Now, however, the young artist 
was maturing. He was beginning to be 
heard in concerts about London and other 
cities. In October of 1907, at the age of 
twenty-two, he was to make his debut as 
Turridu at Covent Garden, the youngest 
leading tenor ever to make his debut at that 
historic home of opera. His success was 
sensational and was soon reflected in a 
widely varied record repertoire and a brisk 
demand for these records. 

In 1907, 1908 and 1yog a steady stream 
of selections was recorded for the Odeon 
Company, over seventy in all. These 
included the inevitable Irish ballads, some 
of which he never recorded for any company 
but Odeon, drawing-room ballads and 
concert pieces, Italian songs and operatic 
selections in English and in Italian. Some 
of the titles were recorded in both the ten 
and one half and the twelve inch sizes. 

All of these Odeon records are extremely 
interesting to the student of McCormack’s 
artistic progress. Many of them are very 
fine and can be favourably compared to 
some of the best of his later years. A few of 
them yield a voice that is darker and 
possesses a baritonal quality foreign to 
McCormack and which can probably be 
ascribed to an_ unfaithful recording 
apparatus. 

The first measures of the Celeste Aida do 
not sound like McCormack at all, but his 
individuality becomes apparent farther 
along in the record. The O Lovely Night 
shows a misjudgment of breath capacity— 
where the singer has a terrific struggle 
carrying the last note of the song to its final 
beat—which never troubled him in later 
years. 

This was the period when McCormack’s 
admiration of Caruso was occasionally 
reflected in his own work. It is particularly 
apparent in Mattinata where the high notes 
are taken in a tenore robusto fashion which is 
thoroughly at variance with McCormack’s 
usual line. There is also a Vesti la giubba 
(sung in English) ; a selection so out of 
character with his life long repertoire that in 
his late years the singer had to be con- 
fronted with the record itself before he 
would believe that he had ever made it. 

After 1909 McCormack recorded no more 
for Odeon, but all of his Odeon records 
were not released at this time. Indeed, 
years passed before all of them were issued. 

In 1910 the tenor appeared in America, 
sang at the Manhattan Opera House with 
Tetrazzini and others and enjoyed enor- 
mously successful concert performances. 
The Victor Company was not slow to 
realise his poss*bilities. It requested the 
artist to make test recordings and on the 
strength of these bought up the Odeon 
contract, which still had two years to run, 
and signed him to a_twenty-eight-year 
exclusive contract, giving him ten thousand 
dollars down and a ten per cent. royalty 
on each record sold. 

(To be continued) 
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10 Ave Verum 
. Avourneen 
10 Avourneen 
The Awakening 


10 Baby Aroon 
10 A Ballynure Ballad (see “ The 
Next Market Day ’’) 
10 Bantry Bay 
12 Barbiere—All’ idea di quel mettalo* 
with Sammarco 
10 The Bard of Armagh 
10 The Bard of Armagh 
10 The Barefoot Trail 
10 Battle Hymn of the Republic 
we The Bay of Biscay 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere 

- Because 
10 Because I Love You 
10 Before My Window 
12 Beherzigung 

7 Believe Me 
10 Believe Me 
10 Believe Me 
10 Believe Me 
10 Ben Bolt 
10 Beneath the Moon of Lombardy 
10 Bird Songs at Eventide 


10 The Bitterness of Love 
10 Bless this House 


12 Bohéme—Ah Mimi, tu piu, with 
Sammarco 

12 Bohéme—Che gelida manina 

10 Bohéme—O soave fanciulla, with 
Bori 


12 Bohéme—Racconto di Rodolfo 


10 Bohemian Girl—Then You’ll 
Remember Me 
10 Bohemian Girl—When Other Lips 


10 Bonnie Wee Thing 

Cyl. The Boys of Wexford 

10$ The Boys of Wexford 

10 Bridal Dawn 

10 A Brown Bird Singing 

10 By the Short Cut to the Rosses 


10 Calling Me Back to You 

10 Calling Me Home to You 

10 Calm as the Night, with Kreisler 
10 Candle Light 

10 Carme (Carmela), with Kreisler 


Carmen—F lower Song 
12 Carmen—Flower Song 
12 Carmen—TIl fior che avevi a me 


12 Carmen—Parle-moi de ma mere 
with Marsh 
10? Cavalleria Rusticana—Siciliana 
10 Charm Me to Sleep 
10 Children’s Prayer in War-time 
10 A Child’s Prayer 
10? A Child’s Song 
10 A Child’s Song 
12 Christ Went Up Into the Hills 
10 The Cloths of Heaven 
10 Come Back, My Love 
Z Come Back to Erin 
Come Back to Erin 
Cyl. Come Back to Erin 
Come Back to Erin 
10? Come Back to Erin 
12 Come Back to Erin 
12 Come into the Garden, Maude 
10 Come where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing 
10 Cradle Song 
10 Cradle Song,1915 
10 The Croppy Bo 
10 ©Crucifix, with Werrenrath 


E/ 
Edison 
64431 
Od. (1907) 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
64878 
E/ 
Od. 
64428 
64430 
E/ 
E/ 
G. & T. 
G. & T. 
64180 
E/ 
64433 
64962 
E/ 1303 
E/ 
E/ 
89044 - 
Od. 
87512 
88218 
74222 
64599 
Od. 
64427 
Sterling 
Od. 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
64803 
87550 
E/ 
87231 
87548 
Od. 
Od. 
88216 
74218 
74345 
Od. 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
Od. (1907) 
4253 
E/ 
E/ 
E/ 
G. & T 
G. & T 
Ed. Bell 
Pathé 
Od. 
74158 
74434 
E/ 64423 
64606 
Od. 
64712 


4-2485 
57594 
2-054021 
983 
741 
57648 
744 4-2483 
745 4°2579 
1215 
3-2519 
3-2217 
746 5-2107 
26569 
7474-2487 
748 
1568 
1625 
2-054011 
84205 
3029 = 7-54003 
6200 2-052021 
747 4-2488 
57522 
895  4-2482 
57555 
1040 
1137 
1528 
1197 
750 5-2108 
3023 4-2699 
3018 = 7-52075 
57582 
84226 
6200 2-052027 
8034 2-034019 
57523 
1649 
57593 
6708 
26705 
3-2516 
3-2170 
57560 
6201 02244 
6202 02629 
751 4°2472 
26705 
752 5§-2109 
57552 
3024 3-4048 
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DA1828 


DA500 
0390 


DA1425 


13146 


DA1813 
DB608_=—‘1.R.96 
DA1752 
DA1808 


DA644 
DB1830 


DA306 
DA1432 
DA307 
DA308 * 
DA973 
DA1712 
DA1175 
DA1285 
DA1712 


DB630 
X3 


DA379 
DB343 


DA3o7 © 


0381 
0741 


DA474 
0213 


DA78o0 
DA1234 


DA840 
DA309 
DA460 
DA1404 
DA455 


Ro454 
X75 


DB343 


613 


DB579 
Ro217 
DA1287 
DA1817 
DA1I715 
0390 


DA1851 
DA1809 


DA552 
6450 
8042 
0216 
DB344 
DB421 


DA3Io 
DA286 


0212 
DA172 


* This record ( Matrix No. 5205f) was issued by I.R.C.C. with the title ‘‘ Numero quindici a mano manca.” 
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To give a Decola at Christmas to another music-lover (or even 
to oneself for that matter) 1s much more than a noteworthy 
gesture of goodwill. It conveys your conviction that nothing but 
the living music of the concert hall is worthy of 


your friend’s fireside listening. 
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Because the Decola is the world’s first record reproducer having a 
response range of thirty to fourteen thousand cycles per second, 

it is the first and only instrument to bring to the ho:ne the 
memorable moments of music exactly as they were performed 


in the concert hall. 
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BOOK GIFTS 


The for MUSICIANS 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE, LTB. || oo ci car 
Records by Post “MY FRIENDS 








PICTURED WITHIN ”’ 5s. Od. 
The Record Position having now 
improved somewhat . . THE The subjects of the Enigma Variations as 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE portrayed in contemporary photographs and 
: 


° Elgar’s manuscript. 
LTD. have pleasure in announc- 
The book contaihs reproductions of contemporary 


ing to their old Post Customers, portraits hanging in the composer’s birthplace ; 
and others, that they are now a facsimile of the first page of each variation, and 
able to accept post orders for descriptive notes written by the composer. 

Gramophone Records. Cash 
with order, carriage and packing 


free over £2. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


But stocks, although improved, are not 
what they were before the war, and it 
would be advisable, therefore, to give as 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MUSIC 
OF THE 17th AND [8th CENTURIES 


many alternatives as possible, when ISs. Od. 
ordering. We stock now mainly Operatic 
and Classical titles. ‘“* For the right handling of the music of the 17th 


and 18th centuries some knowledge of the practice 


We do NOT stock Dance Records. 
of the period, and the mentality underlying the 





is once more obtainable 
First authentic edition in score, based on an autho- 
graph in the British Museum and on early prints, 
edited by Alfred Einstein. 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY 


ee 
Price £4. 4. ©. 
Including postage and Purchase Tax 
Orders taken in strict rotation 


. * a a ay a ae "1 practice, is essential.’’ (Ernest Newman.) 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Maurice Gendron (violoncello), London 


Philharmonic Orchestra (Karl 
Rankl): Concerto for Violoncello 
and Orchestra in B minor, Op. 104 
(Dvofak). Decca K1437-41 (12 in., 
24s. 44d.). Auto AK1437-41. 

The recording of Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto 
made by Casals has been universally 
recognised as the most masterly interpreta- 
tion of the work given in our time. There 
is only one Casals: but it would be absurd 
to shut the door on any other recordings, 
and it was with much interest that I 
listened to this one by the very talented 
young French player, Maurice Gendron, 
with Karl Rankl and the L.P.O. Naturally 
enough the recording of the orchestra, in 
volume and clarity, is superior to that of 
the earlier issue, but conductor and 
orchestra do not give nearly so poetic a 
reading of the lovely work. The. emphasis 
lies on drama rather than on lyricism, and 
the total impression of the purely orchestral 
passages is one of restlessness. The soloist, 
himself, is at his best in the lyrical moments 
and gives us a warm flow of tone which 
rather lacks variety. 

Dvofak’s orchestral detail, particularly in 
the woodwinds, is always delightful, and it 
gave me much pleasure to hear the Oberon- 
like staccato woodwind chords in the first 
movement (near the end of the first side), 
the low notes of the clarinet (side 3), when 
the ’cello is playing the slow version of the 
opening theme, and the various times when 
flute or oboe have solo passages. On the 
other hand the famous horn solo (the 
second subject, side 1) has not the magical 
beauty one remembers in the Casals 
recording. Balance between soloist and 
orchestra is good, except in some of the 
passage-work for the soloist which as else- 
where, in the course of the work, is too 
prominent in relation to the more import- 
ant part for the orchestra. 

The grandioso end (grandioso was to 
Dvofak what nobilmente was to Elgar) of 
the movement is brilliant and resounding. 
_ Maurice Gendron gives us his best play- 
ing in the beautiful slow movement and, 
except for a rather too heavy treatment, by 
the orchestra, of the middle episode and 
a lack of poetry in the flute-calls (Dvofak’s 
beloved pigeons) near the close, this move- 
ment is very well done. The last move- 
ment, with its abundance of postscripts, I 
found a little stodgy and sounding overlong. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


Dvorak is, indeed, very reluctant to make 
and end: and it needs great artistry to make 
one feel each after-thought is inevitable and 
not mere loquaciousness. The problem 
has not been perfectly solved in this 
recording. 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : Fantasia 
on a Theme by Tallis (Vaughan 
Williams). H.M.V. C3507-8 (12 in., 
gs. 9od.). 

This noble work, based on one of nine 
tunes specially composed for Archbishop 
Parker’s metrical psalter (1567), is scored 
for a string orchestra divided into a string 
quartet, a first orchestra (most of the 
players) and a second orchestra of nine 
players. The scheme is an extension of that 
of the Concerto grosso and by contrasting 
and combining one group with another the 
composer secures a_ beautifully varied 
texture of sound. 

This new and, in many ways, fine record- 
ing—it is some time since H.M.V. and the 

oyd Neei Orchestra recorded the work- 

suffers from one grave defect. The Tallis 
Fantasia, like all the great choral works of 
the sixteenth century, whose technique 
Vaughan Williams reflects in his music, 
needs the echoing spaces of a large building, 
ideally of a cathedral, and should not have 
been recorded in a studio, which makes us 
feel we are right on top of the orchestra. 
The result of this miscalculation is that 
the right atmosphere is lacking, the mystical 
spirit has not descended upon the music. 
There are also two small criticisms on points 
of interpretation which I have to make. 
Surely the first two bars, full chords, 
pianissimo, for the whole body of strings, 
should be played at the same tonal level, 
without any gradation whatsoever, and not 
with the effect of an organ swell-pedal being 
used on each chord? The other point is the 
slightly too forceful entry of the solo violin 
with the cantabile phrase just played by the 
solo viola. 

The magnificence of the massed string 
tone at the high points of climax is thrilling 
and, if only it had been given space to 
spread itself, even at the cost of some 
blurring of the parts, it would have been 
even more thrilling. 


Some readers may find John Barbirolli’s 
conception of the work too rhapsodic and, 
so to say, more Catholic than Anglican. I 
shall not venture an opinion on so contra- 
versial a point, but leave it to our readers to 
decide the matter for themselves. A.R. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Tosca- 
nini) : Overture, Gazza 
Ladra (The Thieving Magpie ). 
H.M.V. DB6342 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Another of Toscanini’s recordings with 
this Broadcasting orchestra, of which we 
had one example (La Forza del Destino) \ast 
month. Here is again the splendid sweep 
and poise, the tremendous vim and military 
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precision : that last quality befits the dashing 
drum-roll start of The Thieving Magpie. 
This beginning, some people thought, was 
an outrage on taste; but the opera was 
Rossini’s best success to date. The plot is 
about a magpie stealing silver, and the 
theft’s being fastened on a maid, who is 
tortured (or in danger of it) before the 
truth is revealed by Heaven (lightning dis- 
lodging the bird’s nest). She dared not 
tell what might have saved her, because her 
father had deserted from the army (hence 
the military opening of the music), and she 
would not betray him. The play makes a 
nice little Juvenile Drama _ (‘Penny 
Plain. . . .”’) item, appearing in that form, 
done by West, in 1815, the year of the 
production in Paris of La pie voleuse, ou la 
servante de Palaiseau, by Caigniez and 
Daubigny, the play upon which Rossini. 
two years later, founded his opera of 
country fun, sentimentality, thrills and war- 
like clangs, whose significance would not be 
lost in the year 1815. The superior thought 
it noisy, but everyone found it exciting. 
There is a fine caricature-portrait of Rossini 
by Mailly, done long after (1867), in which 
he is touching off a gun, ringing a bell 
meanwhile, and blowing some sort of wind 
instrument : a bomb is in the background. 
Much the same thing had been represented 
about Berlioz, earlier, and was later drawn 
around Strauss. Will no one do the 
pictorial trick for the modern victim ? The 
overture has the martial fire, the tarantella 
rhythm, the famous exciting Rossini cres- 
cendo, and good tunes to hum. This, 
remember, was the composer’s twentieth 
opera or thereabouts: he had begun in 
1810! 

In few of his overtures could the fiery 
brilliance of these Toscanini recordings be 


heard to better advantage. W.R.A. 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Van 
Beinum): Symphony No. {3 in F 

¥ major, Op. go (Brahms). Decca 

V K1448-52 (12 in., 24s. 4$d.). Auto 
AK1448-52. 


In his review in last month’s issue of 
Koussevitzky’s recording of the Brahms 
No. 3 with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
W.R.A. referred to the work as “this 
familar and much-loved score.’ Each of 
us, of course, has his own repertoire, and 
this symphony is not one of my own 
‘**‘ familiars.’’ There is no doubt, however, 
that it is the least often played of Brahms’s 
four symphonies, and Tovey does not go 
too far when he says that “‘ it is, next to the 
Double Concerto and the D minor Piano- 
forte Concerto, perhaps the most neglected 
of his orchestral works.’ Closely written 
though it is, even complicated in its 
development in the last movement, this 
symphony is the most approachable of the 
four, music of delight, which combines 
Brahms’s essentially lyrical invention with 
a not too overpowering architectural 
design. Two oddities are apparent, then: 
that in the ordinary concert repertoire it 
appears so infrequently, and that two 
recordings of it should be issued within a 
week or two of each other. 

I have now heard both: the Boston on a 
better set than the L.P.O., and listening to 
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the latter I had not got the former by me 
to make close comparison. Both are good: 
and you can make your choice entirely on 
whether you like your Brahms this way or 
that. If, like the present writer, you prefer 
the romantic in Brahms, then you will 
take Boston; for Koussevitzky makes a 
highly-coloured, heroic piece of the work. 
But some may prefer the more Nordic, 
leaner interpretation of Edouard van 
Beinum, which I should imagine would be 
more suited to smaller reproducers. On 
one point of comparison I have no doubt 
whatever, that the playing of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra excels over that of the 
L.P.O., especially in the woodwind. And 
that is another oddity, because in general 
English woodwind playing stands at a very 
high level. The Boston wind-playing is 
undoubtedly outstanding, and I go all the 
way with W.R.A. when he wrote last 
month, ‘‘ You will go far before hearing a 
band define and phrase more stylishly.” 


There is a good sense of the concert hal! 
about the van Beinum recording ; not the 
feeling of a confined studio. The colour is 
clear (especially on sides 3 and 5), and the 
range of tone is wide. In general, I find 
that I prefer this conductor’s sense of shape 
to his individual tempi. The _ first 
movement, e.g. he takes so steadily as to 
become rather dull and heavy at times: 
while he swings into the slow movement at 
quite a pace. There could certainly be more 
movement in the first. Side 2 and side 10 
seem to get over-noisy in their louder 
spots; but throughout one notices how 
clearly the inner parts come through, which 
is good testimony to conductor and 
engineers alike. The third and fourth 
movements show the performers at their 
best. In the odd melancholy of III van 
Beinum has a flexible rhythm, gathering 
speed and then returning to his basic 
pulse, and the mysterious, dark, tragic 
opening of IV is well realised. On the other 
hand, I prefer the spacious and (I say it 
again) heroic treatment of the great C major 
triplet theme (‘‘ victorious ’’ Toveyfcalls it) 
by Koussevitzky. The string playing is 
particularly incisive and good in this last 
movement. On the whole, this is a good 
solid musical offering, a little uninspired, 
a little lacking in glow, more interesting in 
its design than in personal details and 
memorable poetic points. 


B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra (Stanford 
Robinson): Barcarolle, ‘‘ Tales of 
Hoffman ”’ (Offenbach): Intermezzo 
‘* Cavalleria Rusticana’’ (Mascagni). 


Decca K1363 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 


Stanford Robinson and his excellent 
band have a “‘ popular ”’ job to do and they 
do it with gusto. From the recording point 
of view, these two sides are not less than 
excellent. Every nuance, every touch of 
colour that the conductor squeezes on to his 
palette, is faithfully presented to us. And 
very rich those colours are. For sheer 
pleasantness of sound, commend me the 
Offenbach. The rather absurd but justly 
familiar tune is exactly right as a back- 
ground for the Christmas cocktails (if any) 
or the nuts and wine and party conversa- 
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tion. As a duet, in its right place in the 
opera, it is something to be listened to with 
both ears. As Stanford Robinson gives it 
to us, one is plenty. There is an interesting 
trick of performance here, an _ oddly 
effective time-lag that is not quite a rubato. 
It is more effective in the Offenbach than 
the Mascagni. The celebrated Intermezzo, 
though (unlike the Hoffman duet) written 
as an orchestral piece, has much of the 
quality of a song, a kind of vocal accent. 
And it is this accent that Robinson stresses. 
He is fortunate in his leader: Alfred Barker 
is not only a fine solo player, as he shows 
here, but one of the most widely experienced 
orchestral players in the world. It is not 
everyone who had led Koussevitzky’s 
orchestra and then Hamilton Harty’s! 
The only fault I can find with this side 
(always supposing you want this kind of 
thing) is that the climax does not quite 
come off, at least to my ears. There is a 
kind of hang-back on everyone’s part, as 
if they were all afraid of overloading the 
wax. It would be difficult to find two 
conductors who approach what might be 
called “‘ light ’’ or ‘‘ popular ”’ classics with 
so different a touch as Stanford Robinson 
and Constant Lambert. With both, one 
can be sure, however, of a thoroughly 
musical performance, which is a change 
from the majority of people who dish up 
this kind of music for the multitude. 


H.J.F. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Vladimir Horowitz (piano) : Dumka; 
Op. (Tchaikovsky). H,M.V- 


DB6342 (12 in., 7s. 4d.) 

I cannot help feeling sorry that Horowitz 
has wasted his immense talents on such a 
poor piece of music as Tchaikovsky’s 
Dumka, a kind of fantasia on Russian folk 
tunes inevitably worked up to a noisy 
climax. Surely he could have found some- 
thing more interesting than this fabricated 
stuff. The thing is, of course, as well played 
as it is possible to imagine, but the record- 
ing, in the loud passages, unpleasantly 
assaults the ear: and the excessive use of 
the sustaining pedal does not help matters. 

A.R. 


SONGS 


Herbert Janssen (baritone), Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra (Paul 
Breisach): Wahn Monolog, “ Die 
Meistersinger,’’ Act 3 (Wagner). Sung 
in German. Columbia LX947 (12 in., 
7s. 4d.). . 

Why does Herbert Janssen continue to 
cast himself for parts that he is not capable 
of singing? A failure as Wotan is unlikely 
to be a success as Hans Sachs, and the 
musical hell, as we know, is paved with good 
intentions which, like patriotism, are not 
enough. The best thing in this recording, 
as in the Third Act of ‘‘ Die Walkiire,”’ is 
the playing of the orchestra, but even here 
the strings have an unpleasant edge and the 
full magic of their lovely entry after Sachs’ 
cry Gott weiss, wie das geschah? (Part 2) 
is far from being present, nor do we gain any 
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sense, as we should in all operatic record- 
ings, of being in the large spaces of the 
theatre. 


A new recording of the magnificent and 
very topical Monologue was urgently needed 
and it is sad to be unable to give this disc 
a warm welcome. Even so, Janssen is 
considerable enough an artist to give us 
much of the wisdom of Hans Sachs’ utter- 
ances, which may be paraphrased and 
abbreviated as follows. ‘‘ All the world’s 
mad, people fight without reason and gain 
nothing for their pains. The whole business 
will get out of control one day.’’ (Wagner 
was writing about 1862). Then the 
cobbler turns his gaze on his “‘ dear old 
Nuremberg sleeping in the midst of Ger- 
many,’’ and now, one cannot resist adding, 
fallen into a sleep of death. At length 
follows the exquisite passage describing the 
dawning of Midsummer’s Day and Sach’s 
determination to turn the follies of his people 
to a good cause. 


The singer has to be master of several 
moods, he must command soft tones as well 
as those of great power ; but Mr. Janssen’s 
voice seems to have lost much of its resonance 
and to have become throaty at the top. We 
are left, therefore, wich a performance which 
has clarity of detail as its chief virtue, 
stedginess and lack of authority as its chief 
defect. The recording is good in the 


American manner. 


Lily Pons (soprano), with orchestra: 
Fledermaus Fantasy (based on ex- 
cerpts from ‘Die Fledermaus ’’) 
(Johann Strauss—La Farge). Sung in 

' French. Columbia LX068 (12 in., 

7s. 4d.). 

This completely tasteless production gave 
me no pleasure at all: but it may please 
those who have nc memories of the lovely 
performances of Die Fledermaus, in pre-war 
days, at Covent Garden. I should have 
welcomed a recording of Adele’s two arias 
—which Miss Pons would do well—as 
Strauss composed them: but what is the 
point of this hotch-potch, with sweetened 
orchestration, sung, so the label says, in 
French, in which everything sounds much 
the same? To paraphrase the one and 
only Cicely Courtneidge, it may be all 
right for Hollywood, but it won’t do for 
London. : 


Dennis Noble (baritone), Hallé Orches- 
tra (Braithwaite): A Maiden Fair 
and Slender, (Ein Madchen oder 
Weibchen), “ The Magic Flute,” 
Act 2 (Macfarren—Mozart). Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cameron) : Yon Assassin is my 
Equal, (Pari siamo), “ Rigoletto,” 


Act 1 (Macfarren—Verdi). Sung in 
English, H.M.V. (C3520 (12  in., 
4s. 104d.). 


After a somewhat convivial evening, a 
year or so ago, I said to Dennis Noble, 
‘‘You are an international artist:”’ and 
whatever I may have said in jest that 
evening this remark, at least, was meant 
dead seriously. The nuance and sense of 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 
CLIVE RICHARDSON’S 


“LONDON FANTASIA’ 


espress 





mp 
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el ORCHESTRAL PARTS 
PIANO SOLO (THEME) (3/7 post free) THEME {SMALL ORCHESTRA  6/- (6/2 post free) 
PIANO SOLO (COMPLETE) 7/6 (7/8 post free) PULL ORCHESTRA 4/6 (7/9 post free) 
ORGAN SOLO (THEME) 3/6 (3/7 post free) COMPLETE—FOR HIRE ONLY 


ECORDED BY 
THE COLUMBIA LIGHT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (2 parts) on Columbia DX 1204 
MANTOVANI AND HIS CONCERT ORCHESTRA (2 parts) on Decca K1173 


OUTSTANDING BALLAD SUCCESSES 
“MY LIFE IS YOURS” ° “DEAREST OF ALL” 


KEYS Ep F and G : KEYS C Ep and F 





———_ 


“THE GOOD LORD’S SATISFIED” e@ “MY HEART ANDI” 
‘OLD FATHER THAMES” @ ‘*GOD KEEP YOU, IS MY PRAYER” 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS IN MUSIC 


“KIDDIES’ DELIGHT” | “JEWELS FROM 
A BEAUTIFULLY PRODUCED ALBUM OF SONGS FOR YOUNG THE BALLET” 


CHILDREN. ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. WORDS AND MUSIC. 
PRICE 3/- (3/2 post free) MUSIC OF THE BALLET, INCLUDING PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 








GREATEST BALLET ARTISTES. 8 PAGES IN ART COVER. 

RECORDED BY ANN STEPHENS on H.M.V. BD 1150 PIANO SOLO 7/6 (8/1 post free). | VIOLIN SOLO 2/6 (2/9 post free) 
POPULAR SONG AND DANCE HITS PRICE 1/- each (1/1 post free) 

“ MISTER MOON YOU’VE GOT A MILLION SWEETHEARTS ”’ * “PANDA WALK ”’ 


“OLD FRIENDS ARE GOLDEN FRIENDS ’”’ e “I’LL BE THINKING OF YOU AT CHRISTMAS TIME ’”’ 


























Clay chitel com Learn lo play the piano PEF | 
2% WRIGHT PIANC TUTOR Sf 
AID OF THE '. 
CAN BE OBTAINED FOR ENGLISH OR CONTINENTAL FINGERING NET 
LAWRENCE WRIGHT music company tro. "PHONE : 
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WRIGHT HOUSE, DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 oat 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
and London Philharmonic Orchestra. 


“May Night”” Overture. Rimsky- 


Korsakov... _ said ae DB 6308 
Royal Hunt and Storm. ‘ Les 
Troyens.’ Berlioz we DB 6241 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
‘** The Planets ”’ Suite. Holst DB 6227-8 
DBS 6229 
DB 6230-3 
“Enigma” Variations. Elgar .... DB 2800-02 


TOSCANINI 
and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. * 











‘* Magic Flute” Overture. Mozart DB 355c 
TOSCANINI 
and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
The Thieving Magpie Overture. 
Rossini... ae nen DB 6342 
KOUSSEVITSKY 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Till’s Merry Pranks. #. Strauss... DB 6268-9 
BARBIROLLI 
and Hallé Orchestra. 
Roses of the South. 7. /rauss ... C 3408 
LOsCANINI 
and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

No. 6 in F. (Pastoral.) Beethoven DB 3333-7 
No. 1 in C Minor Brahms DB 6124-8 
KOUSSEVITZKY 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

No. 2in D. Beethoven DB 3919-2! 

DBs 3922 
No. 3 in F Major. Brahms DB 6276-9 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
‘Great’ C Major Schubert DB 2415-20 
No. 2in E Flat. Elgar .. DB 6190-5 


GEORG SZELL 
and Czech Philharmonic Orchestra. 
No. 5in E Minor. (From the New World.) 
Dvorak ... al a C 2949-53 


BRUNO WALTER 
and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


No. 39 in E Flat. Mozart DB 2258-60 
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Piano S 
SCHNABEL and the Philharmonia Orchesuv. 


cond. by Issay Dobrowen. 
No. 4in G. Beethoven DB 6303-6 


SOLOMON and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
cond. by Sir Adrian Boult. 
DB 6196-99 


No. 3in C Minor. Beethoven 
HOROWITZ and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


cond. by Toscanini. 
No. 2 in B Flat Major. Brahms... DB 5861-6 


MYRA HESS with Orchestra 
cond. by Walter Goehr. 


A Minor. Schumann C 2942-5 


MOISEIWITSCH and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
cond. by George Weldon. 


No. 2in G. Tchaikovsky. . 
Violin 
MENUHIN and Orchestre des Concerts Colonne 


cond. by Georges Enesco. 
E Minor. DB 3555-8 


C 3410-13 


Mendelssohn 
GINETTE NEVEU and Philharmonia Orchestra 


cond. by Walter Siisskind 
D Minor.  Stbelius DB 6244-7 


Viola 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE and Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by the Composer. 


Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. 


Walton ... on me 
Cello 


PAU CASALS and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
cond. by Sir Adrian Boult. 
E Minor. 


Elgar 


DB 6300-11 


DB 6333-40 
DBS 6341 


Oboe 


LEON GOOSSENS and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
cond. by Eugene Goossens. 
Concerto Grosso in B Flat Major. 


Handel ... C 2993 
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HOROWITZ. 
Dumka. Op. 59. Tchaikovsky... DB 6273 
32 Variations in C Minor. 
Beethoven DA 1387-8 
ARTUR SCHNABEL. 
Rondo No. 2in A Minor. (K.511.) 
Mozart ... i com a DB 6298 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN. 
Four Scherzi (Complete). Chopin DB 1915-8 
SOLOMON. 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Handel. Brahms C 3301-3 
Ballade No. 4. Chopin C 3403 
MOISEIWITSCH. 
Clair de Lune. Debussy... "ee : 
Polonaise No. g in B Flat. Chopin P C 3485 
4 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, 
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6273 PRoumanian Folk Dances Nos. 1-6. 


Bartok. ... vee vie mn DB 6178 


Wieniawski 


387-8 Bicende. Op. 17. 


(with Orch.) - 
Ronde des Lutins. Bazzini — DB 
we 2414 
6298 foto Perpetuo. Paganini - 
HEIFETZ. 
915-6 Monata in A Major.—Franck 
MHavanaise. Saint-Saens ... 
Bigeunerweisen. Sarasate _ 
3013 | 
4 3403 | KREISLER. 
aprice Viennois; ‘Tambourin 
. § Chinois. Kreisler ; fe 
1 3485 iebesfreud; Liebesleid. Kreisler 


MPANY, #MITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 
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DB 3653 


DB 3206-8 
DB 3211 
DB 3212 


DB 3050 
DB 985 
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MILIZA KORJUS. 
Variations on Mozart's **Ah! vous 
dirai-je maman.” Adam _... 
Una Voce anesh fa “‘ Barber of 
Seville ” 


C 2688 


WEBSTER BOOTH. 
Abide with Me. Liddle... - ... B A 
How lovely are thy Dwellings ... 9514 


KENTUCKY MINSTRELS. 
The Lost Chord; In the Gloaming C 3001 
NELSON EDDY and JEANETTE MacDONALD. 
Will you en, Farewell to 
Dreams... , - DA 1559 
OLIVE GROVES and GEORGE BAKER. 
More ruthless rhymes for Heartless Homes. 


V. Hely-Hutchinson C 3531-24 
RICHARD CROOKS. 
Holy City; Star of Bethlehem ... DB 1798 


JOHN McCORMACK. 
Garden .where the Praties Grow 


Harp that once thro’ Tara’s fall f DA 1171 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN, 


Immer Leiser; —— — 
Brahms ... : as DA 1562 
PETER DAWSON. 
Floral Dance; The Lute Player. . C 2698 


ANNE ZIEGLER and WEBSTER BOOTH. 
We'll gather Lilacs; Love steals 
your Heart... B 9489 


GIGLI 
Amarilli (Amaryllis). Caccini 
O del mio amato ben. a) DB 6313 


CHRISTOPHER LYNCH 


Macushla. MacMurrough 


Oft in the stilly Night. arr. Moore DA 1858 
AKSEL SCHIOTZ 
Dichterliebe. Op. 48. Schumann DB 6270-2 


Kécotding 



















A New record this month. 
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GIGLI. 
“ Aida.” 


Celeste Aida. 
O soave fanciulla. ‘ Bohéme.’ ‘t DB 3225 
(Duet with Maria Caniglia.) . . 
MARGHERITA CAROSIO 
with Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden. 
Si, michiamano Mimi. “Bohéme.”’ DB6 
Addio del passato. ‘“* Traviata.” 343 
JUSSI BJORLING. 
M’appari tutt’ amor. ‘ Marta.” 
Salut, Demeure. ‘“ Faust.”’ ‘} US 95) 
GWEN CATLEY and DENNIS NOBLE 
with the Hallé Orchestra. 
Give me thy hand, Oh Fairest. 
** Don Giovanni.’ 
The manly Heart. “Magic Flute.’ > | 
MARIAN ANDERSON. 
Softly awakes my Heart; Love, ) 


come to my Aid. “‘ Samson and > 


Delilah.”’ 


B 9338 


C 2047 


JOAN CROSS. 


Ave Maria; Willow Song. 


* Otello.”’ 


peeatncel & POPULAR 
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THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
conducted by George Melachrino. 


Indian ~weaahe — the 
Beguine... ' Bg9515A 


PERRY COMO and THE SATISFYERS 
with Russ Case and his Orchestra. 


Blue Skies (Film “Blue Skies”’) 


a ae with Russ Case 
d his Orchestra 


Ift’m Saute (Film “IfT’m Lucky’’) 
JOE LOSS and his Orchestra. 
It’s all over Now; Sweetheart, 


BD 11544 


we'll never grow Old ... BD 590534 
Three beautiful words of love; 
The old Lamp-lighter BD 59544 


THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Paul Fenoulhet. 


Mr. Moon, you’ve got a mill: ~_ 
Sweethearts... BD 59524 


I wish I had wall time to eagene - 
Again 
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DAVEY RADIO 


The well-known DR.5 Radio-gramophones and 
Receivers, and the Electric Reproducers DR.4 and 
DR.7 are being manufactured in our new works in 
increasing numbers, and considerable progress 
has been made in overtaking our order-list. 


THE ‘‘ MARK ’’ SERIES OF GRAMOPHONES 


The mark XB and Mark IX instruments are also 
coming through better than before, but the order- 
list for Mark IX gramophones is very long and 
cannot be overtaken for some time yet. We are 
taking special measures to increase the production 
of this model, to meet the unexpectedly heavy 
demand. 


ACCESSORIES 


Triangular Fibre Needles, Thorn Needles, Cutters 
and Wax Dressings are available in quantities 
adequate to meet the Christmas demand. Round- 
shanked Fibres are temporarily out of stock. 
Record Storage Bags (12 in.), without centre 
holes, priced at 8/4 for fifty plus 9d. postage, and 
numbered tickets for use with them are in stock 
again. Some new and very interesting accessories 
will be produced early in the New Year. 


THE RECORD DEPARTMENT 


Later Closing. From now on our shop will remain 
open until 5.30 p.m. from Monday to Friday, and 
1.0 p.m. on Saturday. 


Christmas Holiday. Our shop will be closed from 
Christmas Day till Monday December 30th. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltp. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 



















AND HIS 


This is Always : - 
And then it’s Heaven “hr —_ 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 
Somewhere in the Night 
| Love an Old-Fashioned > F 2192 
Song - - - - 


For Sentimental Reasons- 
| Guess I’Il Get the Papers > F 2193 
and GoHome - - 


ARCHIE LEWIS 
with the GERALDO STRINGS 
Mah Lindy Lou - -\ e291 
The Good Lord’s Satisfied 
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JACK SIMPSON 
and his Sextet 


Sweetheart, we'll Never 
Grow Old - - - | cogs 
Mr. Moon, You’ve Got 
a Million Sweethearts - 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me 
Too Many Irons in the ~~ 2190 


My Heart isn’t in It - 
SANDY GLEN 


The Toorie on his Bonnet F 3365 
It’s Clinkin’ to be Linkin’ 


THE STARS TURN ON } 


PARLOBPHONRNE 
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THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 


SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


But scarce! Reason: acute shortage 
of labour, and also a Government 
‘ Direction ’ which insists that 80% of 
our Output must be exported. 


| Sole Makers and Patentees : 
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style lacking, at present, in Silveri, whose 
recording was noticed in my reviews last 
month, are found in full measure in Mr. 
Noble’s splendid singing of Rigoletto’s 
artoso (Pari siamo) in Act 1, which is both 
powerfully and sensitively done and very 
well accompanied by the Hallé Orchestra. 
The final bars, by the way, may well have 
given a hint to Leoncavallo for his ‘* Ring 
up the curtain’ phrase. Papageno’s aria 
is in complete contrast to Verdi’s dramatic 
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measures, but Mr. Noble changes his style 
as completely and gives us a delightfully 
humorous performance of the charming 
little aria. 

Nothing will ever convince me that opera 
sung in any language but its own can give 
the maximum of pleasure, but Mr. Noble’s 
diction and ease of delivery are so admirable 
that I am almost persuaded to the contrary. 
Recording and balance are excellent. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE sy «nartequin” 


First a few seasonal offerings. Brief mention 
was made last month of a record by Uncle Mac 
introducing Favourite Hymns for Children, and 
this month a further record is issued. At this 
time of day there is no need to draw attention 
to Derek McCulloch’s happy way with children, 
and these records can be unreservedly recom- 
mended. The solo singers are Marjorie Avis 
and Rene Soames, the choir is from the 
Godolphin and Latymer School, and the 
accompaniments by Leslie Woodgate (organ) 
and W. E. Davis (piano). The conductor is 
Elaine Gritten (H.M.V. BD1148-9). Again, 
Webster Booth has made another record of 
sacred songs, this time of two settings byLiddle. 
Abide with Me must inevitably bring memories 
to an older generation of that historic record by 
Rex Palmer, but there will be many who will 
cherish this new record, which is backed by 
those words from the 84th Psalm How lovely are 
Thy dwellings, words which Brahms, too, incor- 
porated into his Requiem. Herbert Dawson 
accompanies at the organ (H.M.V. Bg514). 

Last Christmas A.R. reviewed a record of 
Victor Hely-Hutchinson’s settings of some of 
Harry Graham’s Ruthless Rhymes. Now come 
two further records, again sung by Olive 
Groves and George Baker with a small 
orchestra under the composer’s direction. The 
first thing to be said is to welcome George Baker 
back to the gramophone, for he with Peter 
Dawson and Mark Hambourg must always be 
regarded as the great original triumvirate of 
popular recording. Each of these trifles is 
announced by Mr. Baker, and one of the 
charms of these records is the irony which he 
puts into the titles, most of which consist of but 
a single word. It is unfortunate that in the 
first of Mr. Baker’s songs he is smothered by 
the orchestra so that very few words can be 
understood. This is a shock, for no singer has 
more remarkable diction. But this is the only 
blemish in what are otherwise two delightful 
records which should find their way into all 
civilised homes. Harry Graham’s Canon Gloy 
(who in another context once preached for 
Hampshire v. the Rest) and Gillie Potter’s 
Canon Fodder are both worthy to serve under 
Gilbert’s Bishop of Rumti-Foo. The music is 
witty and apt, and it is pleasant to think that 
so great a scholar and administrator as Mr. 
Hely-Hutchinson, who followed the late Sir 
Granville Bantock at Birmingham and who is 
now Musical Director to the B.B.C. can turn 
such a happy phrase. We recall his Young Idea 
and the delicious settings of Lear’s Nonsense 
Songs. Is it too much to hope that we may soon 
have recorded the selections he has now made 
from Sullivan’s operas, of which only two have 
been made available ? (H.M.V. C3531-2). 

To the new Paul Jones mentioned last month 
must be added a novelty from Harry Leader 


and his Party Dance Orchestra in the shape of 
an Irish Paul Jones and a Scottish Paul Jones, 
played in appropriate ballroom dance tempi on 
Col. DX1305. And while we are across the 
Border, attention should be drawn to an 
addition to the Parlophone Scottish Supple- 
ment of two songs sung by Sandy Glen. 
These are both modern (one indeed by Noel 
Gay). The Toorie on his bonnet and It’s clinkin’ 
to be linkin’ are on F21g1. I don’t know what 
a toorie is, but that did not prevent me from 
enjoying the song. 

Andre Kostelanetz leads the new light 
orchestrals with massive performances of two 
Kreisler tunes, Caprice Viennois and Stars in my 
eyes. A Kostelanetz record of atiy popular tune 
is usually interesting, even though, as here, the 
treatment is somewhat heavy-handed. Those 
who heard this conductor in London with the 
Liverpool Philharmonic earlier this year will 
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Top Ten : Olive Groves and George Baker 
(H.M.V. (C3531-2); Uncle Mac (H.M.V. 
BD1148-9) ; Harry Leader (Col. DX1305) ; 
Four Ramblers (Decca F8685) ; Andrews 
Sisters (Bruns. 03742); Turner Layton 
(Col. FB3261) ; Archie Lewis (Parlo. F2191) ; 
Eddie Heywood (Bruns. 03747); Russ 
Morgan (Bruns. 03748) ; Salvation Army 
(Regal-Zono. MF311). 
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know that the “ Kostelanetz touch’’ can be 
imparted to the great as well as to the little 
(Col. DX1306). By comparison, the Mela- 
chrino Strings are in the featherweight class 
in a little record of Victor Herbert’s Indian 
Summer and Cole Porter’s Begin the Beguine on 
H.M.V. Bg515. The Editor’s novel Carnival 
did much for broadcast drama. I have not 
seen the film, which has music by Nicholas 
Brodsky, a name to be conjured with in 
Manchester. The Intermezzo takes up both 
sides of Col. DB2225. It is played by the Two 
Cities Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Charles Williams. Like so much film music 
this is pretentious and over-written, but if you 
enjoyed the film you will want the record. Not 
available for review are Mantovani playing 
The Green Cockatoo and Cuor Ingrato on Decca 
F8682 and Peter Yorke in a selection from 
the Blue Skies film on Col. DB2273. 
Newcomers among vocalists are The Four 
Ramblers in a couple of Irish numbers, both 
of recent vintage. The Auld Hoose, which I am 
sure was published as The Old House, was the 
song written before the war by Sir Frederic 
O’Connor, one of our most distinguished 
colonial administrators. Mick McGilligan’s 
Ball has a reference to the United States and 
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of course to a similar function connected with 
one Phil the Fluter. A record for those who 
enjoy rather obvious Irish banter (Decca 
F8685). Another newcomer is Tom Henry 
and the Tomboys on Decca F8683. Sally Water 
is sung mostly to the tune of Yankee Doodle, and 
the backing is Linger in my arms a little longer, 
baby. Over-recorded close-harmony singing. 
My own pick of the vocals is Brunswick 03742, 
whereon the Andrews Sisters can be heard 
in two novelties, Her bathing suit never got wet 
and Avocado. Even if you are not normally 
drawn to records by these girls, you should 
hear these. In fact, I recommend them 
particularly to those who dislike the average 
close-harmony record. The songs are original, 
attractive, crystal clear and most aptly accom- 
panied. Altogether a nap. 

Many will welcome a new recording of Mah 
Lindy Lou, that haunting song by Lily 
Strickland. It is sung by Archie Lewis with 
the Geraldo Strings and coupled with another 
Southern song, The good Lord’s satisfied on 
Parlo. F2191. An admirable record from 
Turner Layton is Col. FB3261—VTo00 many 
irons in the fire, which has a most attractive 
verse, during which one expected Johnstone to 
join in at any moment. Quite like old times: 
The piano introduction is oddly reminiscent of 
Roses in Picardy. The Mission of the Rose on the 
reverse is deplorable—or not. It depends 
what you like! This is the kind of number that 
would be lapped up by the accordion bands of 
a decade ago, and indeed it is available on 
Decca F8686, coupled with On Sunshine Bay, 
played by Primo Scala (not availabe for 
review). 

Listeners to the B.B.C. feature ** Stand Easy ”’ 
will like a record by Cheerful Charlie Chester 
and his Gang. When you play with fire is 
ordinary, but The old bazaar at Cairo should 
appeal to returned warriors from M.E.F. 
(Decca F8693). Bing Crosby reverts to his 
old self, even if he doesn’t quite bring back the 
days of the Rhythm Boys, in Your socks don’t 
match, coupled with My baby said Yes on Bruns. 
03744. If you like Crosby in his more jovial 
mood, get this. It seems a long time since we 
heard from Ella Fitzgerald, who sings Stone 
cold dead in the market and Petootie Pie on Bruns. 
03746. Both this and the Crosby record are 
accompanied by Louis Jordan. George 
Formby continues to break new ground in 
two more songs from his film “ George in 
Civvy Street.’ Jt could be is a bright little song 
without the banjulele, while We’ve been a long 
time gone is a typical Formby number (Col. 
FB3262). 

Readers may care to note the following: 
Beryl Davis in You keep coming back like a song 
and The way that the wind blows (Decca F8695) ; 
Denny Dennis in /t’s the bluest kind of blues my 
baby sings and Make-believe world (Decca F8694) ; 
The Sentimentalists in /’// always love you 
and Down in the valley (Decca F8696) ; Perry 
Como in Jf I’m lucky and Blue Skies (H.M.V. 
BD1154). 

My only instrumental record is not to hand, 
but as this is of Charlie Kunz in a piano 
medley, this can safely be left to the fans 
(Decca F8684). 

Of the new dance records, there is one that 
stands out a mile, even if it is mostly a piano 
solo and hardly intended for dancing. This is 
by Eddie Heywood on Bruns. 03747. The 
tunes are old favourites, On the sunny side of the 
street and The man I love. In this record we 
have left boogie-woogie behind, though its 
influence is still felt. If you can imagine some- 
thing between the sparseness of Count Basie 
and the charm of Teddy Wilson, you should 
fall for Eddie Heywood. This is one of the 
most original and delightful records I have 
heard for some time. We used to hear of music 
in ‘‘ the Russ Morgan manner.’’ Well, here is 


some. Russ Morgan playing and singing 
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That feeling in the moonlight and You're nobody ’ til 
somebody loves you in pleasant relaxed rhythm 
reminiscent of the old coon song on Bruns. 
03748. Nat Gonella’s Murder harks back to 
that old meat ball, and readers will know what 
to expect in Shoo-fly Pie and Apple Pan Dowdy on 
Decca F8691. Harry Lester and his Hay- 
seeds cannot be properly classed as “‘ Dance,”’ 
but those who admire the well-known music- 
hall act will not be disappointed in the yodelling 
effects of Roll on, sil’vury moon and She'll be coming 
round the mountain on Decca F8692. A new 
name to me is Randy Brooks in a typically 
American over-recorded performance of Jn the 
moon mist and Strange Love, remarkable for a 
short passage for what sounds like a sub-tone 
bass clarinet—not quite the old Whitman touch 
though (Bruns. 03743). Victor Silvester’s 
Strings for Dancing introduces two new quick 
waltzes called Springtime Flowers and Zephyrs of 
Springtime, on which they are to be congratu- 
lated (Col. FB3263). Novelty also comes from 
Harry Leader on Regal-Zono. MR3783 in 
two numbers by John Mason. Eastern Dances 
and Festive Dances may not be masterpieces, but 
are at least out of the rut. Harry James, now 
relegated to my column, cannot expect to burn 
up the Mississippi with his performances of 
This is always and And then it’s Heaven, recorded 
on Parlo. R3020, but Billy Thorburn’s outfit 
score in Too many irons in the fire and My heart 
isn’t in it Parlo. F21go. 

To be noted are The Squadronaires in 
In love in vain and To each his own (Decca F8688) ; 
Josephine Bradley in And then it’s Heaven and 
My best to you (Decca F8689) ; Edmundo Ros 
in Cavaquinho and Come closer to me (Decca 
F8681) ; Billy Cotton in J fall in love with you 
every day and You're nobody till somebody loves you 
(Rex 10235); Joe Loss in It’s all over now, 
Sweetheart we'll never grow old, Three beautiful 
words of love and The old lamp-lighter (H.M.V. 
BD5953-4) ; The Skyrockets in Mr. Moon 
you've got a million sweethearts and I wish I had 
my time to spend again (H.M.V. BD5952) ; Lou 
Preager in The Panda Walk and Boomps-a-daisy 
(Col. FB3264): Victor Silvester in Terang 
Boelan, Too many irons in the fire, I shall always 
remember and Till then (Col. FB3265-6) ; 
Carroll Gibbons in My best to you and Give me 
the moon over London (Col. FB3267); Jack 
Simpson in Sweetheart we'll never grow old and 
Mr. Moon youve got a million sweethearts (Parlo. 
F2189) ; Geraldo in Somewhere in the night, I love 
an old fashioned song, For sentimental reasons and 
I guess I'll get the papers and go home (Parlo. 
F2192-3). 

Further Salvation Army records come from 
Regal-Zono., comprising three marches, three 
duets for trombone and piano or organ and a 
band fantasy. The marches are admirable, 
and are played by the Rosehill Band of the 
Salvation Army Assurance Society con- 
ducted by A. L. Jakeway, and they are also 
responsible for A Sunbeam, sub-titled Air Varie. 
The duets are played by women. Maisie 
Ringham’s trombone playing is not of the 
first order, and Marjorie Brown is handi- 
capped by a piano which one does not expect 
to find in a studio in 1946. Nevertheless, the 
combination is of sufficient interest in itself to 
warrant hearing. After all, trombones have 
been coupled with a celeste in the good old days 
when Lew Davies and Ted Heath played with 
Ambrose. I list the titles: Victors Acclaimed and 
Spirit of Victory (MF311); A Sunbeam (312) ; 
Wellington Citadel—March and The Conquest— 
Duet (313) ; A Song of Faith and Mendelssohn’s 
O for the wings of a dove—both duets (314). 

Sheet music submitted for review from 
Lawrence Wright includes a new ballad My 
life is yours (2/9), and two piano arrangements 
by Frankie Carle, remembered on Decca, of 
On the Sunny Side of the Street and Exactly like you 
both published in the Carroll Gibbons Piano 
Series at 2/-. 
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NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 94) 


Music And Society. By Wilfrid Mellers. 
(Dobson, 8s. 6d.) 

One of the varied attacks we need upon the 
problems of musico-social evolution. Mr. 
Mellers is a thinker (in rather heavy sentences) : 
he forges good links, but not my ideal chain. 
In 160 pages, it may not be done. So, I am 
rather disappointed. No single book is suffi- 
cient ; no single prober. I doubt if we can 
probe mediaeval minds yet. There is some 
fairly solid reading here, good for the music- 
lover who has other cultural interests. I 
welcome the attempt to show backgrounds, 
stresses, stonds and impediments ; yet I wish 
Mr. Mellers had dug deeper, dealt with degra- 
dations, given more reasons for our present 
plight (I think that would not be his word for 
it). He has some fairly extended thoughts about 
Britten, Tippett, Rubbra, and what he calls 
**innocence.”’ Often I call it ‘* simple-minded- 
ness,’’ a strong English trait, cf., governments, 
passion. 

Mr. Mellers is a convinced modern and he 
argues well ; yet it all seems to me rather dim, 
and only partly social-delving. ‘“‘ The evil that 
men do lives after them.’’ This means a lot in 
music. In a world dedicated to death, we need 
sharper surgeon’s knives than our author seems 
willing to wield. Composers have gone beyond 
the capacity of most ears. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred listeners simply cannot “take in”’ 
extremism: and I believe it is their hearing- 
grasp, more than their will, that is defective. 
Mr. Mellers, like every writer, ponders why 
“contemporary ’’ music, which formerly was 
always acceptable to a big majority, now is not. 
Partly, the hearing-grasp ; partly, the appalling 
lack of “heart.’”” Argue whether the thing 
exists or not. Argue whether music without 
** heart ’’ can move anybody ; whether it ought 
to. Argue ‘‘ What do you mean by ‘ move’ ?”’ 
The Rite moved us: but in nerves or solar 
plexus only. Well why not ? Man is doomed 
(so I see it). Is he not accompanying his end 
with appropriate music ? I think he is. 

Again, atom-smashing is problem-solving. 
So is most music now, and people hate more and 
more insoluble puzzles. Even I, professionally 
passionate about art-problems, can’t enjoy 
ten per cent of composers’ cross-wordery. 
(But who knows whether that states a personal 
defect, or a philosophic judgment ? Nobody, 
so far as I can see.) 

Mr. Mellers seems to write as if the world 
were sane. I think he is,, anyway. That is a 
compliment. He wins others. He gives three 
good charts of parallel art-movements, and 
pleads for more historical records. We are 
poverty-stricken, there. 

I find but a tiny misprint or two: “‘ Wool- 
ridge ’’ for ‘“‘ Wooldridge,”’ e.g., on p. 39. The 
date of Sumer is i-cumen in is now believed to be 
the fourteenth century, not c. 1240. 

There are some (unindexed) portraits. No 
index occurs at the end, but there we 
forty-three notes. My esteem for Mr. Mellers 
alone prevents my saying what ought to happen 
to authors who print all their notes at the end. 
If notes there must be (the great bulk would 
always be far better incorporated into the text), 
—_ should appear on the page to which they 
refer. 

Mr. Mellers is clever, and reasonable, and 
only partly persuasive. Modern psychology is 
needed to interpret modern art—and perhaps, 
to forgive much of it. And the ancients were 
far subtler than most people suppose. One of 
Mr. Mellers’s best qualities is his realisation of 
this. I think he is mournfully wrong about 
jazz, the reason for modern § symphonic 
shapings, and for the trends of to-day ; but then 
Mr. Mellers is writing this book, not I ; and 
were I to write fifty books, they would not tell all 
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the truth ; nor can Mr. Mellers ; for no man 
knows it. (The 19th century is jam to the 
interpreter ; the 20th, poison. Nobody has 
come anywhere near explaining it to itself. 
Perhaps that is impossible.) Our author wants 
to know and tries to know, and so I respect him. 
His writing has given me something to chew on. 
This is rare in musical books, and I — ——- 


Two more in the clear-aiming series of opera 
translations, by E. J. Dent, are Donizetti’s Don 
Pasquale and ‘Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin 
(O.U.P., 2s. 6d. each). There is now a baker’s 
dozen. A Preface is common to all, wherein 
one or two problems of opera in English are 
declared. Then the story of the opera is told, 
and sometimes there is a little about the com- 
poser’s life, the social significance of the work, 
or (as with Onegin) the power of Pushkin. Not 
everyone would think of regarding him as 
““the Russian Jane Austen’’. Dr. Dent urges 
us to read the complete poem. Would that 
every libretto backed upon real poetry ! So 
many libretti are sad fustian. Dr. Dent 1s 
judicious, resourceful, virile. Yet not much 
can be done with things like Don Pasquale. The 
days when English singers were not so keenly 
urged to “let us hear the word’’ may have 
been happier than audiences knew! 

W.R.A. 
‘6 Design °46.” Published by H.M.S.O., price 
6s. 


This is a survey of British Industrial Design 
as displayed at the “ Britain Can Make It”’ 
exhibition. 

It contains many interesting articles by 
leading experts and illustrated by some 350 
pictures. Gramophones, Radio and Television 
are dealt with in a short comprehensive survey 
by Mr. R. D. Russell. . 

This beautifully produced book can be 
obtained through any bookseller. 





RADIO RECEIVER SPECIFICATIONS 


Published by Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., at gd. nett, 
this small booklet gives technical details of 138 
receivers manufactured by 55 makers, which 
have been released since the war. Information 
quoted includes: circuit details, valves used, 
cabinet work and price. 

A useful booklet for those whe seek a suitable 
radio set and so for those who sell or service 
them. 





BRITISH SOUND RECORDING 
ASSOCIATION 


From time to time this very active association 
has sent us a copy of their “ Bulletin’? which 
contains notes on their activities together with 
much interesting technical information. 

Now the Hon. General Secretary, R. W. 
Lowden, Esq., 3A Pembroke Buildings, Camber- 
ley, Surrey, writes informing us that their 
monthly meetings and lectures are to be 
resumed commencing with “‘ A Brains Trust ’”’ 
under the Chairmanship of Dr. Hughes, at 7 
p-m., on Thursday, December rath, in the 
Kingsway Hall. 

As much of the work of this association is 
concerned with the reproduction of gramo- 
phone recordings, it is thought that some of our 
readers might care to contact Mr. Lowden for 
details of membership. 





BINDING OF VOLUME 23 


We must again apologise to readers who 
have sent us their ‘copies for binding, for the 
long delay in returning same. 

The work is in the capable hands of Novello’s 
and due to the shortage of labour they were 
unable to make delivery at the stated time. 

We hope however to dispatch these at an 
early date. 
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Manufacturers of Scientific Recording Instruments, 
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An X-ray picture of the pick-up head. 
Output .10 volt. on 12 db. recording 
direct from pick-up. .5 volt when 
transformer is coupled. 


Frequency response from 12,000 cps. 
to 30 cps. 

Retail price of pick-up 45/- plus 9/9 
purchase tax, transformer 12/- net. 
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Ne Connoisseur’ 


The pick-up without ‘ tone.’ Supply is not yet up to demand, 
but you may be fortunate 


There is neither good nor bad tone 
enough to get a Connoisseur 


in any Connoisseur pick-up, the rama P 
Connoisseur gives a true recording, or Cnristmas Irom your own 


the whole truth, and nothing but retailer, and if you do, what 
the truth. hours of happy listening lie 


ahead of you. 
Apply for a Connoisseur pick-up 


to-day, you will be amazed by its 
absolute fidelity and you will be 
charmed by its performance. 













Please send your enquiries to : 


THE ALBION ELECTRIC STORES 


125 Albion Street ¢: Leeds, 1 





Manufactured by: 


A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (Engineers) LTD. ° BRIGHOUSE : YORKSHIRE 
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HANDMADE AMPLIFIERS The Lexington 


PINCH EFFECT andits 
relationtorecord wear 


A maximum of .0004" vertical movement is necessary to overcome the 
‘pinch effect ’’’ which has been carefully dealt with in the design of 
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SUPER A.C. 20 WATTS Moving-Coil 
MASTER ,, 145 | Pick-Up 
SENIOR _ ,, 10 ” (Scientifically 
STANDARD A.C. 6 9 This is made possible by a panoanne he ag mg and the introduction of 
precision watch making mechanics tn its construction. 
@ Robust design. Accidental @ Response curve flat from 
dropping on record will not 30 c/s to 12Ke/s. 
RADIO TUNIN G UNITS damage pick-up. @ Automatic needle or sapphire 
“Ta a6 ae eo ee 
STRAIGHT—TWO H.F. STAGES o Foreisige wave wich no har. © racord‘changer without Tou 
monic distortion. of damage 


DISTANCE—MODERN SUPER HET. THREE 


WAVEB ANDS cabinet. With or without Sase renording ; mw pone —elgaaa Suit- 
_ RAI AND R HET. POWER AMPLIFIERS, 8, 15 and 30 watts undistorted output. 
es ™ eens — Obtainable from your Local Dealer. 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 17/20 Hanway ee Hanwa St., London, W.1 


PRE-AMPLIFIERS are also available. Compact design for screwing in 


Send stamp for illustrated brochure giving full technical details and prices. 
DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY, MONDAY to FRIDAY, 10—5 p.m. 


Trade enquiries invited. 
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December, 1946 


HERE are no jazz or swing records in 

either the H.M.V. or Parlophone December 

supplements, and swing fans will have to go 
without their Christmas rations this year from 
both these companies. 


Doubtless it is because the concerns have not 
the labour necessary to replenish their wartime 
depleted catalogue stocks and at the same time 
issue all the new records they would like to 
release. 


But in view of the number of new records 
there are in both the H.M.V. and Parlophone 
December lists, I cannot refrain from voicing a 
strong protest against the fact that it is once 
again the long-suffering swing and jazz en- 
thusiasts who have been left out in the cold so 
that others may be allowed to hog the 
quite admirably generous fireside thatin spite 
F all these companies have been able to pro- 
vide, “ 


BRUNSWICK 





Josh White—Folk-ballad Singer (Am. N.) 
**** The House of the Risin’ Sun (Trad.) (Am. 
Decca 72514) (November roth, 1944) 
*** Strange Fruit (Lewis Allan) (Am. Decca 
W73475) (March 26th, 1946) 
(Brunswick 03749—3s. 11d.) 


. Acc. by White (g) and (in House of the Risin’ Sun) 
ass. 

These records are dealt with in this column 
mainly because there is no other section of your 
GRAMOPHONE in which they could more 
appropriately be placed. 

ut they are not jazz in even the broader 
meanings of the word, let alone the literal 
meaning of it as defined by the specialists. 

It is true that Josh—or, to give him his full 
name, Joshua—White does indulge in jazz to 
the extent that he has recorded many blues 
numbers.* But although these two songs may 
be said to belong to the same family as the blues, 
insomuch as they are South American Negro 
folk music, both the composition and the way 
White sings them are more accurately described 
as folk-ballads. 

Although for the last few years Josh White 
has been in New York, he hails from South 
Carolina. He was born there something over 
thirty years ago. 

He earned his meagre livelihood by leading 
blind singers about. He claims to have been 
in this way associated at various times with no 
less than thirteen of them. 

The significance of this is that many of these 
blind singers, who were originally no more than 
beggars on the curb-side, subsequently became 
quite famous as exponents of primitive Southern 
blues and folk-ballads, and it was from them, 
says White himselft, that he not only learnt 
many of the traditional songs, but also how to 
sing them in the traditional manner. 

There was, for instance, Blind Lemon 
Jefferson. White not only acted as guide to 
Jefferson, but also accompanied him on guitar. 

What significance there may be in the fact 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto... alto saxophon N Negro artistes 
6 6... string bass p piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten .. tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
cl .. clarinet. tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 
€ .. guitar vin .. violin 
m .. mellophone zyl .. xylophone 
Am.. American Artiste(s) recorded in America. 

+t .. Not received at time of going to press. 


Note: Where known, the date of recording is giveh either 
after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each per” 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz in 

the various recordings. 
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JAZZ 


- Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


that so many of these singing beggars who 
eventually became recognised as outstanding 
protagonists of the folk music of their part of 
the world were blind, it is difficult to say. 
Possibly the reasons are merely the most likely 
and obvious ones—firstly, that probably they 
would not have been able to continue to secure 
even a beggar’s existence by singing if they 
hadn’t had something, and, secondly, that the 
very fact that they were sightless resulted in 
their acquiring a keener sense of music, or ear, 
than they would otherwise have had. 

Round about the end of the ’thirties, Josh 
White managed to get to New York, and after 
the usual period of more or less unsuccessful 
struggling for recognition, eventually made the 
grade. Frequent radio dates and gramophone 
sessions came his way, and the last I heard of 
him was that he was the star attraction at New 
York’s well-known niterie, the Cafe Society. 

Whether you will like*this South American 
Negro folk-ballad music in general, or in par- 
ticular the way Josh White sings, it will depend 
purely on your particular taste in music, but 
also to a great extent on what you may know of 
its origin and background. 

Or perhaps it would be more accurate for 
me to put it this way. As with most other types 
of “ specialised ’’ music, you have the right, if 
you so wish, to make up your mind immediately 
and say whether you like or dislike it. But your 
opinion will no more be worth a great deal, 
even to yourself, than you will be able to say 
whether any particular instance of the music is 
good or bad of its kind until you have studied 
that music and found out something of its 
history and purpose. To appreciate it one 
must be able to listen to it with the picture of 
its correct background always in mind. 

While I know a little of the background of 
this South American Negro folk-ballad music, I 
have not heard enough of it, or rather not 
enough different singers of it, to be able to give 
a sufficiently expert criticism of Josh White to 
be fair to you, to him, or to myself. 

But I think I may fairly go so far as to say 
this : 

White has become a little too “ cultured” 
to be completely representative of the music he 
claims to feature. 

You notice this particuarly in Strange Fruit, 
the morbid and propagandist, but nevertheless 
curiously fascinating, song which tells of the 
body of the coloured man (who has been 
lynched) hanging from the tree—hence the 
title, “‘ Strange Fruit.” This song became 
famous mainly as a result of the Billie Holiday 
Commodore record of it, and even leaving out 
this question of over-sophistication, it cannot be 
said that White’s performance equals that of 
his coloured colleague, the one and only Miss 
Holiday. 

But that he can sing with a restraint that 
does nothing to conceal his depth of feeling, and 
with more than enough of the true character 
of the music he has chosen to feature, is un- 
deniable, especially when one hears the almost 
equally morbid House of the Risin’ Sun. 

The “ Risin’ Sun” is a house of ill-fame in 
New Orleans which “ has been the ruin of 





* American recordings, not issued over here. 
+ Vide ‘“* Folk” y Aw ~ Jones. (Jazz Music Books, 140 
Neasden Lane, London, N.W. 10. 2s. 6d.) 


a-many poor girl,’’ and the song is the lament of 
one who has been lured there and a warning 
to others not to succumb to similar temptation. 


Not exactly a pretty theme, you will agree. 
But then the subjects of these folk-ballads of 
the South American Negroes sometimes were 
more conspicuous for their outspoken reflection 
of life as it was than for any attempt to disguise 
the truth, and there is more than a mere 
undercurrent of sincerity in both this song and 
the way Joshua White sings it that not only 
acquits the record on any charge of trying to 
cash in on an unsavoury subject, but makes it a 
gripping and moving presentation. 


The difficulty with records of highly 
specialised music like this is to indicate their 
likely appeal by means of stars, because, while 
they will be one man’s meat, they may be 
another man’s poison. But I have taken the 
liberty of starring them purely on their appeal 
to myself, hoping and believing that if it does 
not reflect your opinion to-day, it will coincide 
with the opinion you will have ifand when you 
have the opportunity of hearing more of this 
uncompromisingly secular music. 


DECCA 


Ted Heath and His Music 
*** Wot Cher! (‘* Knocked ’em in_ the 
Kent Road’’) (Ingle, arr. 
Stenfalt) (Decca DR10012) 
*** Any Old Iron (Colin, Shepherd, Terry, 
arr. Lad Busby) (Decca DR10268) 
(Decca F8687—3s. 1d.) 

10012—Heath directing Les Gilbert, Reg Owen 
(altos); Johnnie Gray, Charles Granville (tens) ; 
Frank Reidy (bar); Kenny Baker, Stan Roderick, 
Harry Latham, Alan Franks (tis); Harry Roche, 
Lad Busby, Jack Bentley, Jimmy Coombes (tmbs) ; 
Ralph Sharon (~); Dave Goldberg (zg); Charlie 
Short (5); Jack Parnell (ds). January 28th, 1946. 

10268—Heath directing Gilbert, Owen (altos) ; 
Gray, Ronnie Scott (fens); David Shand (bar) ; 
brass as above ; Norman Stenfalt (p) ; Goldberg (g) ; 
Shot (0); Parnell (ds). April 29th, 1946. 

This is Ted Heath and his band presenting a 
couple of modern swing arrangements of old- 
time music-hall favourites. As swing goes, they 
are as good as they come from home-grown 
talent, and prove that our Mr. Heath had the 
be& swing band in the country. - 

For that matter, he still has, but the operative 
word for the moment is had, and for this reason : 

These records, you will note from the above 
details, were made respectively nearly ten and 
seven months ago. 


This raises a matter which certainly calls for 
some consideration. 
Well as this band played the numbers for 
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NEW BOOKS 


Esquire’s 1946 Jazz Book*—Edited by 
Paul Eduard Miller (A. S. Barnes & Company, 
67, West 44th, New York 18, N.Y., U.S.A.). 


jJazz—By Robert Goffin (Musicians Press, 
Ltd., 114-116, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2—12s. 6d.). This will be reviewed next 
month. 


Really the Blues*—by Mezz Mezzrow and 
Bernard Wolfe (Random House, New York, 
U.S.A.—$3.00). 


* Not published in Britain 
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the records, it can now play them a good deal 
better. 


There are two reasons for this. The, first is 
that the band has been together longer now 
than it had at the time this session took place. 
The second is that styles in swing are still 
changing continually. Each change may in 
itself be too subtle for the man-in-the-street to 
appreciate, and it may need the cumulative 
effect of, say, a year before he realises that 
something different is happening. But the 
swing fans, who constitute the bulk of those who 
buy these swing records, are more discerning 
and can recognise changes almost from month 
to month. 


In view of this, is it fair to the bands, or those 
who buy their records, that recording companies 
should sit on records and issue them only after 
they are out of date ? 


The point does not, of course, arise with the 
ordinary “ commercial’? dance bands. They 
are required to do no more than just churn out 
tunes for public consumption in a manner that 
does not require for its success any great 
appreciation of subtleties of style (and so does 
not date anything like so quickly) any more 
than it calls for the fine unanimity of idea and 
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execution which comes to even the finest bands 
only after they have been in existence for a 
considerable time. 

But it does mean plenty to the more enter- 
prising bands, such as Mr. Heath’s, who go in 
for a much more ambitious, highly stylised and 
advanced type of music. 

Not that the problem is by any means a new 
one. For almost as long as I can remember the 
companies have been putting out jazz and swing 
records sometimes ten years and more after 
they were made. 

In some instances these records 
course, been of “ period’’ music and issued 
either for their historical significance or because 
the artiste(s) have suddenly sprung into 
prominence. In such cases most people have 
known that the records were not new, and no 
harm has been done. 

But there are other instances, dozens, if not 
hundreds, of them, where the records ostensibly 
have been in contemporary style, but have in 
face been sadly demode. 

This is not only tantamount to misleading 
the public, but is seriously detrimental to the 
reputation of the artistes, and I think it is high 
time that the bands did something in the matter 
to protect their interests. 


have, of 
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I think that the least the recording companies 
should be forced to do is to give the recording 
date on the labels of all records which come in 
the categories of such continually changing 
musical modes as jazz and swing. This would 
not only keep the public advised of something 
of which it should be made aware, but would 
probably eventually prevent the _ recording 
companies from sitting on records for months, 
and sometimes years, before issuing them, 
because no concern can afford to get the name 
for marketing out-of-date goods. 


Jack Parnell and His Quartet 
***7?/] Never Be The Same (Matt Malneck, 
Frank Signorelli) (Decca DR10507) 
**** On the Alamo (Gus Kahn, Isham Jones) 
(Decca DR10506) 
(Decca F86g0—3s. 1d.) 
Parnell (ds) with Reg Owen (c/) ; Norman Stenfalt 
(P) 5 Dave Goldberg (g); Jack Fallon (b). July 29th, 
Imaginative, tasteful and altogether delight- 
ful playing by pianist Norman Stenfalt and 
guitarist Dave Goldberg is again the feature of 
these latest releases by this neatly ingenious 


swing group from the Ted Heath band. 





TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


A Head Amplifier with Bass Correction 
for Low Output Pickups 

The majority of the new pickups are of the 
low impedance low output type and have the 
characteristic of all velocity sensitive devices 
used with standard recordings of needing 
additional amplification of frequencies below 
250-300 cps. at the rate of 6 db. per octave. 

Some of these pickups include a transformer 
which effectively raises the output voltage to about 
0:05 volts and gives a good impedance match 
to the grid of the first amplifier stage, but there 
is still the problem of bass correction. Generally 
an attempt is made to deal with this by so called 
** equaliser ’’ units which consist of a transformer 
shunted by a resistor-condenser network that is 
frequency selective. As this net-work can only 
operate by reducing the output at high fre- 
quencies, and has a high insertion loss at the 
reference frequency, it is usually impossible to 
get more than 6 db. of correction between 300 
and 50 cps. against a requirement of approxi- 
mately 15 db. This results in a very attenuated 
bass response and accounts for many criticisms 
of moving coil instruments. 

It is, however, possible to build an amplifier 
stage which takes care of this trouble and at the 
same time boosts the overall output from the 
pickup to the point where it is enough for 
normal amplifiers, that is to say those needing 
0*2—0°5 volts input for full output. 

Before considering the head amplifier in 
detail, it may help to review the data to hand 
and the requirements of the equipment. These 
briefly are as follows: 

(1) The pickup with “ straight ’’ matching 

transformer gives an output of about 
0-05 volts r.m.s. above 250/300 cps. 
and falls to 0-01 volts at 50 cps. when 
used with normal recordings. 

(2) Our main amplifier needs say 0-5 volts 
in for full output over the whole audio 
range. 

(3) From 1 and 2 above, it will be seen that 
our head amplifier has to give a gain 
of 10 above 250/300 cps. and to 
increase steadily to 50 times at 50 cps. 

With these points in mind, we can now con- 
sider a suitable amplifier stage. Lack of space 


forbids a detailed discussion of the theoretical 
considerations but those interested are referred 
to any standard work on the thermonic valve. 
It is probably sufficient to say here that the 
variable gain characteristic required by (3) can 
be obtained from a pentode valve in the anode 
circuit of which is placed some element, the 
impedance of which varies in the required 
manner. In this case, the variable impedence 
network consists of a condenser in series with a 
resistance. 

Turning now to the actual amplifier used in 
our laboratory, it will be seen from the circuit 
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that this comprises a conventional high gain 
pentode stage to which has been added elements 
R and C for frequency correction. Several 
different valves are suitable for this amplifier, 
but our choice is for the Mullard EF37. which is 
especially good from the point of view of hum 
and microphonics. If a 4 volt valve is needed, 
the SP41 is as good as anything. If the EF37 is 
used, it is likely that the necessary heater 
current can be drawn from the main amplifier 
as only 0-2 amps are needed. Likewise the HT 
demand should not cause any trouble, being 
only a few milliamps all told. 

From the constructional view-point any 
convenient method may be chosen. A good 
practical layout would be one in which the 
valve.is mounted horizontally with the grid cap 
adjacent to the input transformer. All the other 
components are then around the base of the 
valve. This method of construction gives 
maximum separation between the grid and all 
A.C. leads, thus tending to reduce hum. If the 
amplifier is housed in a small metal box, 
together with the input transformer, then it can 
conveniently be mounted under the motor- 
board, provided that the motor does not induce 
any hum into the transformer. This point can 
be checked by trying the job out before fixing 
the amplifier in position. Very often any hum 
so caused can be minimised by swinging the 
transformer into another position. 

In order to ensure minimum hum, all 
earthed components should be joined to earth 
at one point, as shown in the diagram. ‘The 
output leads should be connected as indicated, 
with two leads inside screening. The screening 
may be earthed at one end or the other, again 

‘testing will show the best point. The leads for 

heater supply and for H.T. + and — must be 
kept well clear of the output line if excessive 
A.C. pickup is to be avoided. Apart from these 
simple precautions, little difficulty need be 
expected in either construction or use. 

One final word of caution may not come 
amiss. Considerable distortion will result if the 
input to this amplifier much exceeds 0°+1 volts 
so that if your pickup has a larger output, but 
still needs bass compensation, it will be necessary 
to limit the input by means of a simple resistance 
pad of conventional type. 
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THE SAN CARLO SEASON 


By RONALD PHILLIPS 


= the Autumn of 1904, the Naples San Carlo 
Company gave an opera season at Covent 
Garden. Their brightest star was Caruso, the 
remainder of the company comprised a number 
of artists wholater became legends in operatic 
and gramophonic history. Sopranos included 
Giachetti, Trentini, Nielsen, and Lafargue. 
de Cisneros was star contralto ; Caruso’s fellow 
tenors were Anselmi, Vignas and Cornubert ; 
Maurel’s guest appearances supplemented 
regular performances with Sammarco and 
Amato ; the Maestro was Cleofonte Campanini. 

Forty-two years later, a return visit of the 
San Carlo re-opened Covent Garden as an 
opera house after a lapse of seven years. Three 
established artists, Gigli, Carosio, and Tag- 
liabue, with a company. of young promising 
artists, in a repertoire, of ‘‘ box office ’’ operas 
filled the void in London’s musical life. 

‘* Traviata ’’ opened the season and will be 
remembered for Carosio’s moving interpre- 
tation of Violetta, which was vocally little 
inferior to her acting ; Gallo’s Alfredo was no 
more than conventional. ‘“‘ Conventional ’’ 
too, was Tagliabue’s acting as Germont pére, 
but this baritone gave us the finest singing of the 
evening. Capuana’s conducting was a,complete 
assurance of a high standard for the season. 

*“* Bohéme ”’ was a show for the new artists ; 
Fineschi’s Mimi was stylistically good, but 
tended to lack tonal variety ; Infantino’s 
Rudolfo was pleasing after he recovered from 
first night “‘nerves.’’ This complaint did not 
affect Paolo Silveri who immediately estab- 
lished himself as a future power among bari- 
tones. ‘The lesser parts were played with zest 
and clever team work. 

In “ Rigoletto,’’ Infantino redeemed himself 
and played a most spirited Duke ; he has the 
voice, a fair technique, and a good stage 
presence, lacking only the instinctive knowledge 
of the safety line beyond which displays of 
virtuosity exceed good taste ; as the season pro- 
gressed he improved in this respect, and I’m 
confident that when next we hear him, he will 
be a complete master of his art. Aimaro’s Gilda 
had none of the sensational qualities claimed 
for it in America, but Tagliabue’s Rigoletto 
was an incisive portrait, as colourful in ensemble 
as in climax. 

“Tosca’’ marked the return to Covent 
Garden of Benvenuto Franci. Last time the 
critics dismissed him as immature, this time as 
over-ripe, a pity, as he was a great favourite 
with the Forces in Italy, and gave himself 
unsparingly to their demands. Paolo Silveri 
took over the role of Scarpia, and made another 
hit, though I do not consider it one of his best 
roles, so many of the twitchings and grimacings 
in the second act seem unnecessary. Magnoni 
was vocally adequate, and deportmentally 
ghastly as Tosca, while de Monaco’s Cavara- 
dossi was a strange affair. He sang “ Recondita 
armonia’’ with inappropriate melancholy, 
improved in the love duet, used a pleasant but 
unchanging mezza-voce ip “‘ E lucevan,’’ and 
sang the final duet with a certain premonition 
of impending doom. He will improve with 
experience, _ indeed he was more at ease in 
subsequent “ Bohéme”’ performances, but his 
lack of style was noticeable even for youthful 
San Carlo standards. 

Fineschi’s “‘ Butterfly ’’ was one of the finest 
soprano performances of the season, only the 
over-use of ‘the fullness of her fine voice pre- 
vented unqualified praise. Binci was admirably 
cast as Pinkerton, it is the one role wherein his 
somewhat casual stage presence is fitting, with 
his fine dark tenor, he promises to be another 


Pertile. de Guerra’s Sharpless is a sympathetic 
study even if his bleating vibrato at times 
disturbs, 

After Franci’s retirement from the season, 
Silveri took the part of Figaro, and the “ Bar- 
ber ’’ soon became the hit of the season ; after 
scrambling through his two solos, Francesco 
Albanese revealed himself as a rare species of 
Italian Opera artist—a genuine tenore buffo. 
Supported by Romani’s Basilio and Melchiorre 
Luise’s no less masterly Bartolo, a spirited 
performance was assured. It is the San Carlo 
tradition to give as authentic a “‘ Barber ’”’ as 
possible, the ‘‘ Contro un cor’”’ . “ Cara 
immagine ’’ aria and duet are inserted instead 
of lesson scenes of the soprano’s choice, and 
Bartolo’s original “ A un dottore della mia 
sorte ’’ restored in favour of the later ‘‘ Manca 
un foglio’’ by Romani. This was the form of 
presentation when Carosio sang ‘“ Rosina,”’ 
but when Lina Aimaro took over the role, she 
gave us Mozart’s “ Queen of the Night”’ air 
for the lesson (sic), at least it was chrono- 
logically plausible, and her Rosina was quite 
acceptable. A fine production, with honours to 
the entire cast. 

I gave “ Cav’”’ and “‘ Pag’’ a miss until the 
arrival of Gigli. Anyone who went with the 
idea of witnessing the swansong of the great 
tenor, had a rude shock. There has been some 
deterioration of quality, but with it, the 
mannerisms too are less marked. His per- 
formances were an object lesson to the other 
tenors, they appreciated it, and applauded as 
sincerely and vigorously as anyone else in the 
excited house. , “ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ was 
a personal triumph for Gigli, the rest of the 
cast was mediocre. In “ Pagliacci,’’ Tagliabue 
came in for a share of the applause, but it was 
Gigli’s show ; showman he is, and that is what 
is required in_ Leoncavallo’s opera. In 
** Bohéme,”’ he did not subordinate the other 
artists; Silveri and Romani _ contributed 
much to the production, though Rina Gigli’s 
wistful appeal and cautious voice could be 
better employed in the cinema. 

Summing up, we can look forward to the 
return of Silveri; also Infantino, Fineschi, 
Binci, and Romani who should be better than 
ever after a little more experience. 

In lesser roles, Wanda Madonna made a 
hit as Suzuki, Maddalena and Lola, and should 
be heard again in more important work. Maria 
Huder as Musetta and Berta maintained her 
reputation as a character artist. Mariano 
Caruso (who I have seen give a creditable 
Pinkerton) was wasted as Spoletta, but gave 
some indication of his talent as Beppe. ;Azzolini, 
Titta, Colella and Ricco contributed “well to 
the ensemble. 

Records.—Carosio, Fineschi, Infantino, Binci, 
del Monaco, Silveri, Tagliabue and Romani 
have all been busy in the Abbey Road studios, 
and the first recordings are already on sale. 
Some of the titles on the way include Carosio 
in duets from ‘“‘ Lucia’’ and the ‘“* Barber,’’ 
Binci in “ Cielo e mar,’’ ‘* Ella mi fu,’’ “‘ Che 
gelida’’ and ** Addio alla madre,”’ Silveri sings 
* Eri tu and the “‘ Otello ’’ Credo, ‘ Corti- 
giani’”’ and ‘ ‘ Largo al factotum.”” To back his 
‘La calunnia,’ Romani has selected ‘“ I 
lacerato spirito’’’ from “‘ Simone Boccanegra.”’ 

In Italy, Carosio recorded for Parlophone, 
later for H.M.V. a series of songs from her film 
based on the life of Patti, Fineschi some titles 
for Cetra, Magnoni for Columbia, Huder 
appears in complete opera sets, Infantino has 
made a number for Columbia including a 
complete ‘ Traviata’’ with Guerrini, who 
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should have been brought to Covent Garden, 
and Silveri Tagliabue appears on Cetra 
including the ‘“ Forza’’ set, and more 
recently on H.M.V. for which company he 
has made a number of titles including the big 
baritone scene from “I Pescatori di perle.”’ 

Gigli’s latest Italian issue is a complete ‘“‘ Aida ”’ 
with Caniglia, Stignani, Bechi, and Pasero. 





CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 


. readers only, and the records mentioned are not 


available tn Great Britain. 


ITALIAN H.M.V. 
DA5449— Manon Lescaut: In quelle trine 


morbide ; ‘Tosca: Vissi d’arte. Sara 
Scuderi (soprano). 

DA5448—Rigoletto: Pari siamo; Trovatore: 
Il balen del suo sorriso. C. Tagliabue 
(baritone). 

DB11303—Ernani: Oh de’ verd’anni miei ; 
Puritani: Or dove fuggo io mai. C. 
Tagliabue. 


DB11304— Mefistofele : Ecco il mondo ; Ballata 
del fischio. ‘Tancredi Pasero (bass). 


DB11305—Gli Orazi (FE. Porrino): Io per 
Vantico ; Ahi! che il littore. T. Pasero. 
AV52—Come raggio del sol (Caldara) ; Vergin 


tutt’amor (Durante). A. Cravcenco (mezzo- 
soprano) and pianoforte. 


ITALIAN CETRA 
TI7020-1—Rondo, B minor (Schubert).  E. 
Pierangeli (violin), A. Musato-Pierangeli 
(piano). 
TI7022—Recitativo, corale, cadenza (Simonetti). 
The same. 
TI7026— Morning, Noon and Night Overture. 
Radio Orchestra, conductor : Gallino. 
TIyzo29—Light Cavalry Overture. The same. 


ITALIAN COLUMBIA 
GQX11097—Rigoletto: Caro nome ; Il Matri- 
monio Segreto (Cimarosa) ; Perdonate 
Signor mio. Liana Grani (soprano). 


SWEDISH H.M.V. (Made in England) 

X7172—En Svane (Grieg) ; Den férsta kyssen 
(Sibelius). Lorri Lail (mezzo-soprano), 
S. G. Andrén (pianoforte). 

X97173—Amarilli (Caccini) ; Plaisir _d’amour 
(Martini). Lorri Lail, with Inst. Ensemble. 

Z308—Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu; Rigoletto: 
Cortigiani, vil razza dannata. H. Hasslo 
(baritone, in Italian). 

Z309—Faust: Avant de quitter; Contes 
d’Hoffmann : Scintille diamant. H. Hasslo 
(in Swedish). 

DB5766—Horch, horch, die Lerch’ (Schubert) ; 
Sapphische Ode (Brahms),; Gesang Weyla 
(Wolf). K. Thorborg (contralto), L. 
Rosenek (pianoforte). 

AND FROM THE U.S.A.: A unique issue 

from a minor company which might otherwise 

be overlooked : 

** SYMPHONY ” ALBUMS: 

SR1oz2—Symphony No. 1, G minor, Op. 1 
( Tchaikovsky). Santa Monica (California 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor : J. Rach- 
milovich. A “first.” 


We are pushing on with the completion of our 
new classical discography, and for the sake of 
completeness, urgently wish to contact inter- 
ested correspondents (preferably collectors) in 
the following places : 


B.C.O.F. Central America 
Finland Hungary 
India U.S.S.R 


Will anyone who can help, either personally 
or with introductions, please write to us at 
‘“* Kingswood,”’ Upper Colwyn Bay ? 

F. F. Croucu, G. [. Cuminc. 
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MUSIC AND MAKEBELIEVE 


By MARGARET LANDER 
(continued from page 80) 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, Soloist, 
Eileen Joyce. (Shostakovitch). Columbia 
DX1049-5!. 


Side 1. First Movement.—A little urchin is 
running bare-footed through the street. It is a 
very poor district and, as he looks up at the old 
dilapidated houses, suddenly he _ whistles 
cheekily as he sees a pretty girl at one of the 
windows. She pays no attention and seems to be 
staring into space. 

Other children run about amongst the coster- 
mongers’ barrows, stealing fruit, whilst frantic 
and irate owners chase them in vain. An organ- 
grinder appears playing his tune and a passing 
pony hee-haws as if laughing and mocking him. 
The children cluster round to see the organ- 
grinder’s monkey who dances and makes them 
laugh with his tricks. 

From the opposite corner of the street a 
trumpet is heard and the children leave the 
organ-grinder and cross to where an old man 
is blowing with all his might as if he were at a 
meeting of the hounds. The organ-grinder 
shrugs his shoulders and moves on as the oppo- 
sition is too much for him. Amidst the din, in a 
flat above the trumpet player’s head, someone 
is practising on an out-of-tune piano what 
might at a rough guess be the Brandenburg 
Concerto. The piano-player comes to the win- 
dow and shakes his fist at the trumpet player 
who plays louder than ever, his fat cheeks like 
two scarlet balloons ready to burst at any 
moment. He finishes his “ call to hounds ”’ and 
for a moment there is a p-aceful lull. 

Side 2.—But not for long. The organ-grinder, 
thinking that the coast is clear, comes back and 
starts to play again beneath the window of the 
pretty girl. The girl throws open the window 
and, as the monkey doffs his cap to her, she 
throws him a penny. Then she goes inside again, 
still dreaming as if she were far away from the 
noisy little street, but through her thoughts come 
the eternal scales of the piano-player and the 
blaring notes of the would-be trumpet player. 

Second Movement.—Trying to blot out these 
noises, she starts to waltz slowly around the 
room imagining herself a great lady in a 
luxurious ballroom dancing with a handsome 
young cavalier. Before long she is far away 
from the old house where she has to work and 
slave all day for an ungrateful old woman, as in 
imagination she is having ‘he life she wants. 
Romance, beautiful music and lovely dresses, 
all these are hers. Someone is playing on the 
piano. The note’ are clear and true. The great 
drawing-room where the piano stands is filled 
with millions of soft lights. Lovely ladies 
chatter to each other and laugh softly behind 
their fans. 

With a sudden and startling boom, the clock 
strikes and the girl returns from her daydream- 
ing to reality as she sees the shabby old room 
again. 

Side 3.—She runs about doing her work 
quickly as she has wasted so much time. She 
knows it won’t be long before her mother 
comes back. As she dusts and sweeps she keeps 
her eye on the clock which seems to be ticking 
away the hours too quickly. After a short time 
the big clock outside strikes again, its notes 
seeming ominous. Soon she is almost finished, 
and then, from the street, the strains of the trum- 
pet waft towards her window and she realises 
that the trumpet player is playing her waltz. 
It seems as if he were in sympathy with her. She 
goes to the window and looks down. The trum- 
pet player sees her and smiles. Suddenly she 


starts, for the sound of the piano comes to her 
and the tune is the same. She listens, hardly 
believing her ears, for the waltz seems to be so 
beautifully played that she feels she might still 
be dreaming. 

Side 4. Third Movement.—The pianist goes on 
playing for a while and the girl listens spell- 
bound. She wishes she were still dreaming and 
she becomes sad as she realises that these dreams 
can’t possibly come true. 

Fourth Movement.—As if knowing that the girl 
is sad, the piano player starts a series of gay, 
amusing tunes. Soon the girl is laughing again. 
The children in the street are dancing in a ring 
around the trumpet player who is gallantly 
blowing as fast as he can to keep time with them. 
The girl, throwing down her broom and for- 
getting about the return of her stern mother, 
runs into the street to join the children. As she 
reaches them she hears the trumpet player 
blaring forth in his usual manner (not too 
particular about which notes he uses) and she 
wonders if perhaps she has been dreaming 
about the waltz he played. Surely it couldn’t 
be the same player ! 

The organ-grinder appears and adds his con- 
tribution to the festivities. After a series of solos 
by the two (the trumpet player finally realising 
his ambition by letting out a string of “‘ hunt- 
ing ”’ calls), there starts a general din as all the 
children join in singing and laughing whilst 
the two street players each try to outdo the 
other. 

Side 5.—The piano player has started prac- 
tising again and he pounds away vigorously. 
Then he practises some accompaniment to a 
song. The trumpet player, apparently unable 
to bear it any longer, begins a kind of popular 
song, thus rather rudely cutting out the piano. 
The pianist, furious, bangs down on the key- 
board like a crash of thunder. His rival, who is 
unable to keep away from the inevitable 
‘“‘ hunting calls,’ allows them to slip into his 
repertoire. The children go into peals of laugh- 
ter at this as his face invariably gets redder and 
redder in his efforts to reach the top notes. The 
furious piano player is trying his best to outdo 
his rival again but it seems that such a thing is 
impossible. Finally, however, during a fairly 
long pause whilst the trumpet player is trying to 
regain his breath, the pianist sees his chance 
and makes the most of it as he ripples along 
playing a fascinating tune. By now, full of 
audacity, he performs a few sweeping glissandos 
as he realises that at last he has been noticed 
and, he dares to hope, admired. The trumpet 
player, game to the last, gets into the spirit 
of the thing and adds an accompaniment to 
his rival’s merry melodies whilst the children 
ahd the girl look on laughing at his antics. The 
two, apparently in agreement at last, finish their 
outstanding performance with a most sudden 
final flourish. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Soloist, 
Heifetz. (Walton). H.M.V. DB5953-55. 


The Massacre of Glencoe 
Note: In the year 1690 the Highlands of 


Scotland gave cause for great anxiety to the 
Government. Many of the Highlanders had 
been fighting and had not laid down their arms. 
A proclamation was made in 1691 promising 
pardon to all who would swear allegiance on or 
before a certain date. All but the MacDonalds 
of Glencoe complied. Unfortunately the chief 
of the clan had exceeded the time prescribed but 
he signed a paper offering to take the oath. This 
was suppressed. The king signed the order to 
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extirpaté the MacDonalds. A party of soldiers 
headed by Captain Campbell marched up the 
glen and stayed in quarters with the MacDon- 
alds as friends. The soldiers mostly belonged to 
the Campbell clan, enemies of the MacDonalds, 
but they were very well treated. They were 
entertained for twelve days, and on the thir- 
teenth, early in the morning, Captain Campbell 
and his men suddenly sprang on the Mac- 
Donalds. Thirty-eight men were murdered and 
most of those who escaped were lost in the snow 
or perished for want of food. 

Side 1. First Movement—A young boy, 
MacDonald by name, is reading about the 
Highlands of Scotland. He reads of Glencoe 
with her valleys and mountains, and he tries, in 
his imagination, to penetrate the summits of 
these mountains. Higher and higher he reaches 
to try to find out what story lies behind their 
lofty peaks. He can almost feel a vibration as if 
the mountains are hissing amongst themselves 
a story of long ago. 

Side 2.—By now, the boy is carried away by 
the story and finds himself dreaming he is in the 
Glen. He hears the lilt of a Scottish ballad, as 
before the massacre, the MacDonalds are enter- 
taining the men they believe to be their guests. 











There is always an undercurrent of movement 
suggesting the foul deed to come. The moun- 
tains (solo violin) look on, longing to cry out a 
warning to the kind hosts who are unsuspecting, 
but they can only gaze down and wait. 

A plaintive voice is heard singing out into the 
night as the revels cease. It seems ominous. 

There is a sense of foreboding of the evil deed 
and the mountains grow dark and sombre as if 
already mourning. A silence falls, an ugly 
silence seething with mischief. 

Side 3. Second Movement.—In the early morning 
the Campbells strike. Their unsuspecting 
victims are surprised in their sleep as they are 
dragged forth and murdered. Many run for 
their lives and are caught in bogs or snow-drifts 
where they lie helpless. 

A young man’ who has wandered out from 
the camp early to walk in the brisk morning air, 
is singing a lilting song as he dreams of his love. 
He is seized and stabbed. The Campbells over- 
run the camp and they are triumphant as they 
shout their war-cry. 
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A pathetic song is heard almost like a lament 
as the last of the fighters is captured and slain. 
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Echoes of Highland tunes sweep amongst the 
peaceful snow-capped mountains that witness 
the awful crime. Birds wheel and circle over the 
ghastly scene. Some of the MacDonalds have 
managed to escape, but, as they run they know 
they cannot last long without food and water. 

Side 4.—The triumphant bugles of the victors 
sound out in the night air as the men hurry back 
to the camp with their prisoners. An echo of the 
young man’s song wafts amongst the mountains 
like a lost ghost. 

Third Movement.—The victorious Campbells 
march through the glen. The angry mountains 
tower over them and are powerful but silent 
witnesses to the crime. 

A sadness comes over a few of the men who 
have at heart been against the deed, and they 
gaze at the peaceful Highland scenery now 
spattered with the blood of innocent men. 
Soon, however, they forget and join their com- 
rades in the victorious march. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


The Story of a Masterpiece (H. Watkins Shaw). Price 1/6 
A Guide (H. Watkins Shaw). Price 1/6 
(Inglis Gundry, with a preface by Edward J. Dent). Price 1/6 





HANDEL’S MESSIAH 
THE EMPEROR CONCERTO 
OPERA IN A NUTSHELL 


13 CENTURIES OF 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC An Introduction (W. H. Parry). Price 2/- 





SIXTEEN YEARS OF 
BALLET RAMBERT 
75 Ilustrations—Art Paper, 15/- 


Complete History, containing a record of all productions, with comments on the 
repertoire, the choreographers, composers, designers, and dancers by Lionel Bradley. 
Decorations by Hugh Stevenson. 





Sections of Music of Our Time, Church Music, British Music and Music in Britain, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Northern Ireland, Australia, B.B.C. Music, 
Orchestras, Records (Gaisberg, Robertson), Copyright, Research, Acoustics, Organs, 
etc., as well as the Obituary, Bibliography and Reports. Reproduction of a hitherto 
unpublished letter by Isaac Newton. 


MUSICAL YEAR BOOK 
VOLS. Il and II 
(over 400 pages, 15/-) 





MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Among the 25 contributors are Yvonne Adair, John Barbirolli, Ernest Bullock, A. E F. 
A Symposium, 260 pages, 10/6 


Dickinson, H. Lowery, R. O. Morris, Sydney Northcote, Edwina Palmer, M. Sarson, 
J. A. Westrup, Herbert Wiseman, etc. Compiled by H. Watkins Shaw. 





Dr. HENRY GEORGE FARMER Books on Music in Scotland, Royal Artillery Concerts, Oriental Music. 





CATALOGUE OF THE 


Music for Piano and for Strings—Little-known Classical Works—Modern Piano 
HINRICHSEN EDITION 


Music—Amateur Orchestra—Miniature Scores. i 


HINRICHSEN EDITION LTD. 


25, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 


















































OXFORD MUSIC 
ORCHESTRAL SCORES your Recoros 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
JOB. Score (10 in. by 7 in.), 7s. 6d. 
SYMPHONY NO.51N D. Score (10 in. by 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Pianoforte Works 


For this edition BRAHMS himself provided the most 
comprehensive preparatory work from personal notes 
made of engraving errors and alterations he later decided 




















upon, thus preparing his own complete edition ready for 
the printer ; an undertaking beyond the abilities of the 
most experienced reviser. 


The complete work found in good order after his death 
was bequeathed by BRAHMS to the SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS OF MUSIC in VIENNA. In the year 1921 
the Society released this priceless archival material for the 
printing of a systematic complete edition. 


(Postage extra). 
Waltzes, Op. 39 2/6 
Variations ona theme of Handel, Op. 4 3/- 
Capricci and Intermezzi, Op. 76 . 2/6 
Two Rhapsodies B minor & G } minor, Op. 79 2/6 
Phantasies, Op. 116 3° 
Three Intermezzi, Op. 1 17 - .. 2/6 
Six pieces, Op. 118 o¢ oe .. gir 
Four Pieces, Op. 119 we “ - 


TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 
Variations on a theme of Haydn, Op. 56b..n 4/- 


% (Write far pamphlet of Biographical and Analytical Notes 
of Joh. Brahms’ Piano Works by W. R. Anderson) (6d.) 


Published by 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL MUSIC AGENCIES 


LIMITED 
1245 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Templebar 5532 
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7 in.), 12s. 6d. 
WALTON 
— CONCERTO. Score (10 in. by 7 in.), 
2s. 6d. 
VIOLA CONCERTO. Full Score 2ls.; 
Miniature Score, 5s. 
BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. Vocal Score, 4s. 
SYMPHONY. Score (10 in. by 7 in.), 12s. 6d. 
FACADE SECOND SUITE. , hone (10 in. by 
7 in.), 6s. 
RAWSTHORNE 
SYMPHONIC STUDIES. Score (10 in. by 
7 in.), 10s. 6d. 
STRING QUARTET. Score, 4s. 6d. 
TH — VARIATIONS for two Violins. 
3s. 6d. 
BAGATELLES, for Piano. 3s. 6d. 


NOTE.—The Oxford Music Bulletin can now be sent 


regularly, and Music lists as published, to anyone. 


who is interested. Please let us have your name 
and address, stating your special interests. 


36 Soho Sq. London 
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113. CHARIN 
LONDON, W.C.2 


CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ITEMS 


VORTEXION RECORD REPRODUCER 
: CHASSIS 





This is a development of the A.C. 20 amplifier with special 
attention to low noise level, good response (30-18,000 cps.) 
and low harmonic distortion (1 per cent. at 10 watts). Suitable 
for any type of pick-up with switch for record compensation, 
double negative feedback circuit to minimise distortion 
generated by speaker. Has fitted plug to supply 6.3 v. 3 amp. 
L.T. and 300 v. 30 M.a. H.T. to a mixer or feeder unit. 


Price £19 16s. Od. 


VITAVOX 12° P.M. SPEAKER 


Strongly recommended for use with the Vortexion Record 
Reproducer Chassis. Price: £7 


ROTHERMEL-BRUSH PIEZO-CRYSTAL 
PICK-UP 


Predominant characteristics are clearness of attack, extreme 
sensitivity resulting in exceptionally good output volume and 
In this senior model 


sealed in a die cast container. Frequency response 50-8000 
cycles per second. 
Price : £2 15s. 10d. including Purchase Tax. 


NEW ROTHERMEL 
‘SAPPHIRE’ HIGH FIDELITY 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLE 


Indispensable if the enjoyment of 
brilliant reproduction of the full tonal 
scale is to be ensured. Lasts 2 years without changing. 


Price : 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
Trailer type 15s. 3d. including Purchase Tax. 
All packing and carriage free. 
Full instructional literature supplied with each of these items. 
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Consult us on any point regarding gramophone equipment. 
For servicing we have a special Service Department at No. 1 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Write, call or ‘phone the Managing Director, 
M. Apple, 
M. ALLEN (RADIO) LTD., 
113 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 8734 
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The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE, LTD. 


DESIGNED FOR THE MOST 
DISCRIMINATING MUSIC LOVER 


ASTRA 


IS UNSURPASSED BY ANY 
INSTRUMENT OF ITS KIND 


It incorporates the latest ASTRA 
7-Valve Quality Amplifier giving 
an undistorted output of 8-10 
watts. Separate bass and treble 
controls enable you not only to 
make the most of the latest 
advances in recording technique, 
but also to find new beauties in 
some of your old favourites. 


The new lightweight CONNOIS- 
SEUR pick-up and the Infinite 
Baffle Corner Speaker combine 
with this amplifier to give you 
musical perfection hitherto un- 
heard of. 


¥% We invite you to call at 
ASTRA HOUSE for a demon- 
stration when, in addition to 
the ASTRA, you will have the 
opportunity of listening to the 
DECOLA. 


We regret that, at present, neither 
the Connoisseur pick-up nor the 
Infinite Baffle are available 
separately. 











Christmas Greetings 


to our many friends 
at home and abroad 





ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007 


AVENUE, 
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Side 5.—The boy puts down his book, but the 
memories of the massacre linger. He wishes 
he had never tried to penetrate the tall moun- 
tains to know their story. He sees the trium- 
phant Campbells and is filled with loathing for 
their cunning deed. Then he thinks of the beauty 
and peace of the Highlands at the present time 
and wonders if the mountains still remember 
that past episode. He throws down his book in a 
rage, deploring the unfairness and brutality of 
man as the horror of the crime grows on him 
almost overwhelming him. 

Side 6.—Shortly afterwards he becomes calm 
again. He seems to be drawn in some way to the 
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mountains, as he tries again to reach to the 
highest peak in search of another story. Surely 
they must have many more stories, not cruel and 
bloodthirsty, but full of romance and beauty. 
He finds a picture of the glen and he gazes at the 
mountains in their majestic glory, but, in a short 
while, the marching feet of the Campbells seem 
to approach and he can see them again marching 
through the glen. He knows that the true story 
of the massacre will always haunt him and he 
rushes out into the sunshine of his garden, 
throwing off these gloomy thoughts as he sees 
the clear blue sky with the serene mountains 
behind the loch. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. ‘The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Mozart’s Serenade K 361 


Some weeks ago I had the good fortune to 
pick up a broadcast from the Lucerne Music 
Festival. The Serenade for 13 wind instru- 
ments (K.361) of Mozart was announced. This 
work is known to me solely from the recording 
by the Berlin State Opera House Orchestra 
(Stiedry) on Parlophone E11197-8. 

Although the first, second and last movements 
were the same both in the broadcast and 
recording, the third and fourth movements 
were entirely different. A very beautiful adagio 
instead of the Romanza of the recording and 
a theme and variations in place of the Minuet. 

The broadcast version seemed to me to be 
an infinitely finer work than the recorded 
version. 

I wonder if any of your readers can throw 
any light on this strange discrepancy. 

London, N.W.2. N. GoOpFREY. 


Charles Groves 


You have occasionally referred to the merits 
of artists who, for some reason or another, 
have been neglected by the recording companies 
sometimes with the result that records are 
made by them. Unhappily this has not been 
the case with Basil Cameron, Astra Bourne, 
or the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra. Although 
the only fruit from these seeds has been a 
handful of recordings by Basil Cameron, I 
should like to draw your attention to the 
ability of another conductor, Charles Groves. 

His concerts with the small B.B.C. Northern 
Orchestra usually reach a high standard, but 
what particularly impressed me was a concert 
which he gave with the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra on Thursday, March 7th, last. 
There were only two works: Sibelius’ Pohjola’s 
Daughter and Tchaikovsky’s F minor Symphony. 

I am more deeply moved by Sibelius than 
by any other composer, but I had never 
cherished any particular liking for Pohjola’s 
Daughter until this performance. In this 
concert, however, it was played superbly, and 
appeared as the fine music that it really is. 
Then followed the symphony ; I have had the 
Koussevitsky recording of this in my collection 
for three years, but had never heard a perform- 
ance to equal it until now. On the previous 
night there had been a somewhat patchy 
performance of Berlioz’s Royal Hunt and Storm 
by the same orchestra under Boult ; therefore 
I was the more impressed by the fine perform- 
ances which it gave with Charles Groves. If 
you have heard any concerts which he has 
conducted, I hope you will agree that we should 
now have some records made by him. 


Before concluding, I should like to tell you 
that through the continuous urgings of yourself 
and your colleagues in THE GRAMOPHONE I 
have ventured from orchestral music into the 
world of chamber music. I recently bought 
the H.M.V. recording of Brahms’ F minor 
Piano Quintet (Opus 34), and after about five 
playings of it I should like to recommend it to 
all who like Brahms’ orchestral music, but who 
have not bought any recordings of chamber 
music. I shall be looking forward with even 
more pleasure to the arrival of THE GRAmo- 
PHONE each month now that so many fine new 
recordings are appearing. 


Bletchley, Bucks. K. G. Fry. 


Chamber Music 


The September record lists have given us 
what we have so long desired, some chamber 
music, in the form of a re-issued Beethoven 


Quartet in F; but, it is only a re-issue—of 


records made in 1934. We are very gratified, 
as far as it goes. But this re-issue rather 
emphasises a sore point. Why is it, that for so 
long now, at least 18 months, there have been 
no new Chamber issues at all? Chamber music 
is one of the most satisfying forms of music, 
and modern recording could do so much with 
this essentially analytical form. 

We have Igng needed an adequate recording 
of the César Franck Quartet, to my mind one 
of the greatest and noblest works for string 
quartet ever conceived. The H.M.V. issue is 
long ago deleted, and for an occasional hearing 
I can only borrow the old, old Columbia 
version by the London String Quartet, very 
early electrical, and hopelessly unable to cope 
with the very full scoring. Modern extended- 
range recording could deal successfully with 
this Quartet’s full and complicated scoring, 
and a really fine performance by one of our 
leading combinations would, I’m sure, gladden 
many hearts. Or, perhaps, the recording 
companies would tell us that such glorious 
music “ just doesn’t sell ! ”’ 


Stratford-on-Avon. DEREK STANLEY. 


The London Symphony Orchestra 


Like many gramophiles, I have favourite 
symphony orchestras, and though an American, 
I like above all others the London Symphony 
Orchestra. I have heard it only on records, 
but it has a special quality of verve and direct- 
ness in playing that is quite unique, to my 
ear. This was true through all the years of its 
glorious gramophonic history—under Coates 


and Leo Blech in the late ’twenties and early — 


*thirties—and again under Bruno Walter and 
Weingartner in the late ’thirties. Quite often 
under Weingartner it sounded rough and 
unpolished, doubtless because it was greatly 
overworked and under-rehearsed. But it is the 
only orchestra I know that has never given a 
dull, uninteresting performance on _ records. 
And at its. best it has never been surpassed. 
As examples, I cite Death and Transfiguration, 
under Coates, Haydn’s 97th Symphony, under 
Weisbach, Haydn’s 86th Symphony, under 
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Walter, and Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, under 
Weingartner. 

Now, however, the Orchestra seems to be 
making very few recordings, to judge by the 
past year. The Decca Company states that 
they are making a large number of recordings 
by the L.S.O., but these have not appeared yet. 
H.M.V. states that they are too restricted in 
materials to re-engage this organisation at the 
present time. I, for one, feel that the L.S.O. 
should be recorded as soon and as amply as 
possible. Does anyone else feel equally strongly 
on this subject ? 

New York City. R. J. DAINGERFIELD. 


Recordings Wanted 


It was with great interest that I read Mr. D. 
R. C. Pearson’s letter in the September number. 

I, too, am a constant follower of the Hallé 
Orchestra and I heartily endorse Mr. Pearson’s 
remarks regarding the work of this fine com- 
bination, particularly with modern works. 

I quite agree that recordings should be made 
available of lesser known works, otherwise 
listeners will be deprived of opportunity to get 
to know many very fine compositions. 

The Violin Concerto of E. J. Moeran is a 
work of great lyrical beauty and should, in my 
opinion, stand the test of time. 

A recording of this work is very much overdue 
and, in the hands of say Albert Sammons, it 
should prove a great attraction. 

May I add a plea for a recording of The 
Garden of Fand; this enchanting work received 
a splendid performance by the Hallé and a 
recording made by them, under John Barbirolli, 
would fill a long felt want. 

I should also like to see modern recordings 
of the 1st, 2nd and 7th Symphonies of Sibelius; 
the Columbia versions of the first two are very 
good but modern recordings would bring out 
more fully the glory of these magnificent works. 
Beecham would be the ideal conductor. 

Lastly, a request for a recording of a fine, 
virile modern work, Phantasy Overture, Cortéges, 
by Alan Rawsthorne. I heard a grand per- 
formance of this work by the B.B.C. Northern 
Orchestra, under Malcolm Sargent, during the 
British Musical Festival held in Manchester in 


June of this year. 


The work is to be played by the Hallé during 
the coming winter and it will be interesting to 
hear their version of this outstanding piece. 
Stalybridge. A. T. WAINWRIGHT. 


Music from British Films 


May I comment on John Culshaw’s doubts 
as to the wisdom of issuing recordings of music 
from British films? In my opinion every en- 
couragement should be given to the project for 
several reasons. 

The film is about the only medium nowadays 
which calls for a steady supply of competent 
and effective music and which often produces 
work of great originality without eccentricity. 
The very fact that film music must have a certain 
amount of popular appeal is a factor in its 
favour. The conditions and limitations imposed 
on the composer by the medium are, in my 
opinion, a valuable source of discipline in these 
days when most contemporary “ concert ”’ 
music seems to have gone completely off the 
rails. I heard most of the works in the recent 
contemporary music festival and I cannot 
recollect more than one or two which deserve 
a second performance. One is getting extremely 
tired of hearing footling works which one knows 
won’t be heard again and which are certainly 
not worth recording. But we cannot keep on 
having the classics dished up again and again, 
and I feel that the film is the only source from 
which we may draw works of originality and 
power but which are by very necessity free of 
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that affected unintelligibility which character- 
ises most of the music written in the last twenty 
years. Atonality and the one-and-nines don’t 
go together, and this very fact imposes a sharp 
restriction on too-abstruse tendencies on the part 
of certain composers, to the benefit of one and 
all. These strictures, by the way, do not apply 
to the bulk of British composers working for the 
films. They have shown in their film-music that 
it is quite possible to combine good musician- 
ship, originality and dramatic power with a 
certain ‘‘ popular’ element which is essential 
for the medium. Mr. Culshaw’s question as to 
the value (by itself) of Walton’s “ Death of 
Falstaff’? may be countered by the question as 
to the value of 98 per cent. of the stuff we heard 
during the contemporary music festival. I 
should say, 100 per cent. nil, which I certainly 
wouldn’t about Walton’s piece. ° 

As I see it, the film nowadays plays the part 
which was played by opera in Italy a century or 
more ago when it demanded a steady stream of 
work by Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini and the rest— 
work which had to have a certain amount of 
popular appeal and most of which was only of 
transitory value but which did produce a lot of 
good stuff and more than a few masterpieces. 

So more power to Decca’s elbow in their 
project! 

London, W.8. EpmMuND RATHELY. 


Reverberation 


It has been very reassuring to witness the 
issue of a series of realistic concert hall recordings 
of orchestral works, in recent months. Whilst 
many gramophiles appreciate the importance of 
concert hall recording of orchestral works, how- 
ever, perhaps they overlook the necessity for 
recording chamber music under similar con- 
ditions. Many fine orchestral performances 
have been ruined by recording in “‘dead”’ studios, 
but a much larger proportion of chamber works 
have been spoiled by recording under small 
drawing-room conditions, with the micro- 
phones almost on top of the artists. In fact, 
from a fairly extensive knowledge of the recorded 
chamber music repertoire, I can cite only the 
following examples of recordings made under 
ideal conditions (though in some of the Polydor 
recordings, the instrumental tone may be rather 
harsh on account of the age of the recording) :— 
Quartets :— 

Budapest— Mozart, Quartet in C (K465), 
now deleted. Wolf, “‘ Italian Serenade.” Sibe- 
lius, “‘ Voces Intimiae.”’” Budapest—Beethoven 
Op. 130—last movement only (this final movement 
was obviously recorded under different con- 
ditions than the remainder of the work—which 
is confirmed by an examination of the wax 
numbers of this set. Those of the last record are 
not in the same series as those of the first four.) 
Piano :— 

All Gieseking Columbia records—many 
unfortunately deleted. All Brailowsky and 
Kempff Polydor recordings—the latter’s Beet- 
hoven Sonatas are much more Satisfactory than 
Schnabel’s, as recordings at any rate. 

Songs :— 

Schorr’s Polydor recordings of Lieder. 

Obviously, one does not require the Vienna 
Musikvereinsaal or Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
for a perfect chamber recording, but a small 
and reverberant concert hall (of the type mostly 
used for recitals of this type) is essential if the 
usual extreme “ deadness”’ of recordings of 
chamber music is to be overcome. 


Derbyshire. Georce R. Dickre. 


Reciprocity 


I have just received my copy of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE containing a review of the 
recording of the Khatchaturian Piano Concerto 
(and, incidentally, wish fervently that I were 
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in a position, to hear it). Whilst reading it, 
I fell to wondering whether my opposite number 
in Soviet Russia might possibly be reading a 
review in a Russian “ Gramophone ”’ of some 
equally representative contemporary British 
work. 

During the war, and since, we have had 
many new issues of contemporary Russian 
music: the Khatchaturian and Miaskovsky 
Violin Concerti, the Shostakovitch concerto 
and symphonies to mention only a few. And 
of course there have been concert performances 
of other not-yet-recorded Overtures, Odes to 
Stalin, etc. 

All this has been very admirable. In view 
of the shellac shortage, the wonder is that we 
were given any new recordings at all. But 
what, we would like to know, is happening at 
the other end? Have our Russian friends 
access to any of our music ? Can they hear 
Belshazzar? Or VY. Williams, Moeran or 
Ireland ? 

The gramophone-record companies are to be 
congratulated on their international outlook. 
We want no spheres, zones, blocs and iron- 
walls when it comes to the arts. But the 
enthusiasm should not be completely one- 
sided. We are very interested in Russia’s 
music. But we are also justly proud of our own 
and are glad to hear that Western Europe, 
at least, is having an opportunity of getting 
better acquainted with it. 

Whilst we applaud the new issues of Russian 
music, -we hope that they have not been 
achieved at the expense of, say, French works. 
I was present at the first post-liberation concert at 
Lille and it contained some new and exciting 
French music, all unknown to me. 

Dare one hope that as conditions improve, 
we might save the Russian salad for another 
day and try just a few crumbs of French pastry 
for a change ? 


R.A.F., Incia Command. MERTON J.,Mason, 


What makes a record a “ best-seller’’ ? 


Never, in the not so long histoty of gramo- 
phone records, have we found such a legion of 
enthusiastic gramophiles as to-day. War with 
its attendant inconveniences to artiste-tourists 
gave a definite impetus to gramophone records — 
the only other alternative by which could be 
heard these musicians. Again, few things 
could prove a more balmy anodyne to our 
war-torn nerves that records. The springing 
up of gramophone societies in least expected 
parts of the world bear more than ample 
testimony to the aforesaid fact. 

A commonsense connotation of “ best- 
seller ’’ is a thing, say, a novel, that finds favour 
with most sections of the public. Thus, we can 
fairly correctly asume that a “ best-seller ”’ 
must have some outstanding attributes that 
evoke such a wide response. Apart from the 
commercial advantage accruing from a best- 
seller record to its manufacturers, the enjoyment 
or usefulness it renders to its purchaser is not 
inconsiderable. 

Perhaps the most striking best-seller record 
of the recent past is H.M.V. Bg035—Bach’s 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring with Scarlatti’s 
Sonata in G major (Myra Hess). The popularity 
of the music concerned is beyond the pale of 
disputation. The performance and recording 
hardly leave anything to be desired. Hence, 
the best-selling ability of this popular-priced 
disc is justified. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s rendition (with the 
L.P.O.) of the comparatively little-known 
Chabrier’s beautiful Espana is one more instance 
of a best seller. Technically speaking it is 
Beecham-recording at its best. The sprightly 
music combined with live performance and 
true-to-life recording are attributes that make 
this Columbia record what it is. Yet, it is true 
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that sometimes—and only sometimes, fortu- 
nately—that a not-so-deserving disc becomes a 
best-seller due to reasons other than those 
hitherto mentioned. Well, cinema films are 
responsible for that. Take Iturbi’s recordings, 
for instance. Indeed, his records have better 
sale than the more masterly interpretations by, 
say, Gieseking and Cortot. 

Finally, I look forward to the following 
records to become best-sellers in the near future 
—for obvious reasons : H.M DA1841— 
Leoncavallo’s La Mattinata (Bjérling) ; Bruns- 
wick 0156—Heifetz playing the famous swagger 
song from Rossini’s Barber of Seville and Decca 
K1037—Debussy’s L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune 
(National Symphony Orch.—Sydney Beer). 
Bombay. Borris K. F. SHrorr. 


In Berlin 


This can go on for ever; I am sure Mr. 
Rudland and I will never see eye-to-eye, but I 
ask that I, too, may be allowed a second letter, 
and I should like here to invite a third person 
in this Berlin reporting job. I was speaking to 
Mr. Walter Goehr after one of Celibidache’s 
concerts; perhaps if he is a reader, he would 
express a professional viewpoint. As I lack Mr. 
Rudland’s evident industry, I could not question 
as many as two hundred Berliners in this 
Celibidache-Furtwangler business. I interro- 
gated twenty-five, and then tired—without 
exception they all thought I was a little mad in 
asking—and answered unanimously in favour 
of Furtwangler. 

I don’t like Celibidache’s interpretations, and 
even if I did, I should feel I was doing him an 
injustice, and decidedly a disservice, if I 
belittled such a giant as Furtwangler in his 
favour (also comparing the recordings of one to 
the actual performances of the other), and 
alleging that his performances of those two 
Beethoven Symphonies mentioned would be 
the composer’s ideal. I wonder also, if even 
Toscanini often feels after a performance, that 
he has left nothing to be desired ! 

In reply to my very good friend, Mr. 
Rudland, I would state that I have been to at 
least twice as many civilian concerts by 
Celibidache as for British troops, and I now 
find it easy to reserve a seat, whereas before, it 
was more than difficult—nevertheless, I have 
not missed a programme of his ; the study of 
interpretations is to me a never-failing joy, and 
with an orchestra like the Berlin Philharmonic, 
a conductor can see his ideas truly reproduced 
(hardly an advantage in extreme cases). 

About Witte and Treptow, I have nothing 
to add, except that the latter has now been 
silenced for Nazi associations, as has Domgraf- 
Fassbaender, who sang the toles of Rigoletto 
and Eugen Onegin (a superb production with 
Tiana Lemnitz as Tetyana, and the dear Witte 
as Lensky) at the State Opera. 

For the information of readers, I may add to 
the list already compiled by correspondents of 
famous voices still to be heard at the State 
Opera—Karola Goerlich, Peter Anders (whose 
voice and frequency of appearance have 
suffered from a recent illness), Jaro Promaska 
and Ludwig Hofmann. 

Due to the very considerable number of 
letters written to me by interested readers after 
my first letter, I have a nasty feeling that I may 
have mislaid one or two ; should this be so, I 
beg the pardon of the offended writers. 

n conclusion, I should like to wish Messrs. 
Celibidache and Rudland.a very merry 
Christmas—just to show there is no ill-feeling. 

A.O.R. Davip TIDBOALD. 


I was very interested to read the letter of 
David M. Rudland, B.A.O.R., in the October 
issue, regarding the relative popularity of 
Furtwangler vs. Celibidache. 
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I note that Mr. Rudland states that out of 
two hundred Berliners whom he questioned, 
one hundred and forty-three preferred Celibi- 
dache. This would seem a conclusive argument, 
but I think we had best not be too hasty at 
t king it at its face value. First, who were these 
one hundred and forty-three ? If, for instance, 
they were persons questioned by ‘Mr. Rudland 
during Philharmonie concerts, it may well be 
possible that their statements were made during 
the enthusiasm of the moment. Second, from 
how wide a cross-section of the Berlin music- 
going public was this query made ? The fact 
that Mr. Rudland, as a private individual, 
made this poll suggests that these people may be 
of a group loosely acquainted with one another, 
and in consequence possibly also people drawn 
to such acquaintance by mutual likes. Third, 
I am probably right in assuming that Mr. 
Rudland wears uniform. In this case, it must 
be borne in mind that Celibidache bears the 
benign approval of all the occupying powers, 
whereas as of the present writing Furtwangler 
remains on the Black List of the Information 
Control Units of the American and British 
forces! My experience as a Military Govern- 
ment Officer tells me that unless the persons 
questioned are close friends of Mr. Rudland, 
they are likely to state a preference which they 
believe this gentleman would prefer to hear. 


By contrast to Mr. Rudland’s experience, I 
should like to put forth my own. Allow me to 
explain first that I have a particular interest 
and concern in this matter, being the Theatre 
and Music Control Officer for Northern Baden. 
Aware of this fact, a comparatively large 
number of musicians have of their own accord 
cone to me and deposed with me statements 
relating to Furtwangler’s actions during Nazi 
times. Not one of these depositions has done 
aught but insist that the man was funda- 
mentally non-Nazi, if not in fact anti-Nazi. 
The significant fact among these declarations 
is that a surprisingly large percentage of them 
were made by quarter- or half-Jewish musicians 
who claim that Furtwangler in his position as 
Vice-President of the Reichsmusikkammer (it 
will be recalled that the pro-Nazi Richard 
Strauss was President) used his influence to 
protect them and assist them to escape to 
Austria or Switzerland. 

This, of course, bears no relation to Furt- 
wangler’s ability as a conductor. But the point 
is that each and every one of these letters con- 
tains somewhere a paragraph which says in‘ 
effect that the writer has ventured to make his 
statement because he considers it unbearable 
that ‘‘Germany’s greatest conductor and 
musician ”’ should be forbidden to appear. 

For my part (admitting here that my obser- 
vations are also personal), I have found that 
every music-lover with whom I have come in 
contact, Allied or German, bewails the present 
position of the Berlin Philharmonic and longs 
for the return of its former conductor. The 
general opinion further seems to be that althouzh 
Celibidache showed great promise when he 
assumed his post, that promise has not and will 
not be fulfilled. Perhaps in this matter my 
experience has a slightly greater worth, in view 
of that fact that such encounters have been 
exclusively with professional and amateur 
musicians, music critics, and the like. 

One thing to which I must take sharp 
exception in‘Mr. Rudland’s letter is the state- 
ment “‘ Furtwangler is an extremely able and 
reliable musician, whereas Celibidache is a 
great conductor.’ I refuse to comment myself 
on what is so patently false and misleading ; I 
shall content myself with merely recalling that 
the ears of every Information Control Officer 
are steadily assailed with the clamour of concert- 
audiences and musicians alike, requesting the 
return of Furtwangler, and that not a day 
passes but that every German newspaper in the 
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American Zone at least (I have little experience 
with those of other zones, which are too 
remote) bears some small paragraph deali g 
with the subject. Were the man not what he is 
as a musician, such a furore could not exist ! 
Heidelberg. Jj. J. PASTENE. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies wi.l gladly be 
given by the Naciionai Federation of Gramcphone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature. 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possibie to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month. 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change o1 address. 

Detai:s of the formation o! any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and acdress of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries shculd be sent to ‘*‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebring.on Road, Kenton, Middiesex. 


BURTON-ON LRENT.—Burton-on-ITrent Gramo- 
phone Society. Meetings: Fortnightly, at ‘*‘ The 
Swan Hotel,” at 7 p.m. Hon Sec.: Mr. John 
Ralph, 20, High Street, Burton-on-Trent. New 
members invited. 

ILFORD.—The Ilford Society for Recorded 
Music. Hon. Sec., Richard Dowling, 46, Green- 
leufe Drive, Barkingside, Essex. Meetings fort- 
nightly on Thursday Evenings in 1946, and Friday 
evenings in 1947. New members invited. 

LIVERPOOL.—The Childwall (Liverpooi) Gramo- 
phone Society has just been formed. All en- 
quiries as to membership, meetings, etc., to J. E. 
Roberts, 1, Be:ston Road, Childwall, Liverpool 16. 


The “Gramoph:ne” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
sec.ion at Lhe rate cf threepence per word, with a 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this wiil be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. shouid be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbeis should be posted 
to ‘ uffice ”’ address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements shculd arrive by the 18th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of pcstal orders 
or cheques addressed to “‘ The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
FOR SALE 

A BIG SELECTION of all kinds fibred electrical 
Class.cal Records, including rare deletions and 
fore:gn.—Box No. 4645. 
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CUMPLETE ‘Pam ’’ Record Reproducing Unit, 
housed in at-ractive wa:nut cabinet, £65.—Larter, 
47. Emlea Sireet. Ipswich. 

CUNAUISSEUR perforce cispcs.ng of fine collec- 
ticn, including Go.den Age Vocais and hundreds of 
other deletions, mostly as new, a.so Sjmphonies, 
Concertos, Chamber Musc and _ Instrumental, 
almost all fibred only. Large stamped addressed 
enve.ope p-ease for fifty fooiscap page list, to Dr. 
Winte, ‘‘ Sedg-ley,"”’ Wi ming.on, Hon ton, Devon. 

DB.1708-9, SCRIABIN, Poem of Fire, Stokowski 
and Phil. Orch.; DA.891, Borodin, Song of Prince 
Galiisky—Chal.apine; «+ B.5835, Grieg, Haugtassa, 
Ncs. 5 and 6, Kirsten Flagstad. All fibred only. 
Perfect cond'tion. OTers —Box No. 5346. 

DELETED Unreplaced Titles, mostiy Orchestral, 
inc.uding foreign and current.—Rutherford, High- 
clere, Newbury. 


D&ELETIONS. — Beethoven Op. 














24-30-78-101; 
Thamar, offers? A‘so Beethoven O. 61 (Heifetz), 
Tchaikovsky (Autos) On. 35, Francesca. 6s. 
Record; others; s.a.e.—Baker, 81, Norbury Cres- 
cont. SW li%4. 





DELELIVUNS (new, fibred). Details supp.-ied. 
D.K. (hisior.c), 101, 111, 116, 119, 120, 123, ail new. 
DB. Series, Mendelssohn Trio (Casa‘s); Schu- 
Mann Quintet (Flonzaiey); Jeritza (1092). Menu- 
hin (1284, 1295), Onegin (1420); Kipnis (1543); 
Le dor (1545, D.1667); Kreisler-Rachmaninov 
1463-4; ‘‘ Dream Children,” 2147; Concert Waltz, 
1492; Concertos Mozart, 4435-7 (K.450); Vivaldi- 
Bach, D.2110-1. D. Series: Austral (1212, 1504); 
Brownlee, 1385; Gerhardt (1460); Olszewska (1465, 
1490). D.A (Casals-Cortot), 915-6; Flonza‘tey, 
£47-9 (K.575), Grcves’ Dic.ionary (Vols. 1-4). 
O iers?—Evans, Stat on Road, A-ford, Lincolnshire. 

EL.CrRiC PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES with 
Sp-aker and Amp ifier self-conteined. A‘so Play- 
ing Desks. All new; s.a.e.—Box No. 5402. 


ELECTRIC REPRODUCER, comprising Garrard 
Motor and Pick-up, 15 watt Grampian Amplifier 
(two mic:o rone and speaker sockeis), bass, treble 
contro:s, se:f-conta-_ned extension speaker. cabinet 
finished dark oak. Ideal home or recital use. 
Heard Streatham. Offers?—-Box No. 5 99. 

E.M.G. MARK VII, Universal Electric Mctor; 
Sopa Records, fibred.—40, Gleneldon Road, 
S.W.16. 

















A COLL.CTION of approximate.iy three hundred 
Records, including acous.ics: Amato, Battistini, 
Caruso, Scotti, Kurz, Boninsegna, etc. Electrics: 
Pinza, Gg*i, Galli-Curci, Gerhardt, Chaliapine, 
etc. Symphonies, Concertos and Orchestral. All 
at reasonable p ices.—Box No. 5153. 

A NUMBER OF, as new, fibred Instrumencal 
and Operatic Records for Sale; many less than 
pre-tax; s.a.e.—394. Wharncliffe Gardens. N W8. 

ACOUS1ICS.—Gelden Age; s.a.e. for list. 
Wanted: Harpsichord Deletions.—Kape, Art 
Scrocl, Halifax. 

ALL DELETED.—Franck Quintet, Haydn ‘“Bird’’ 
Quartet, Mozart Clarinet Quintet (Bellison), 
Brahms 2nd (Stokowski), Liszt Funerailles, B 
minor Sonata (Horowitz), Ruins of Athens (Petri), 
etc. Also many current issues.—Box No. 5386. _ 


ANCIENT RECORDS.—Singie sided H.M.V., 
Offers?—Richardson, 25, 




















Co:umbia, 03142, etc. 
Park Lane, Histon, Cambridge. 

AUTUMATICS.—Mahler Ninth, Don Quixote 
(Beecham), Rachmaninov Third Symphony, V. 
Wiliams Serenade, many deletions; s.a.e.—54, 
Seftcn Park Road, Bristol. 

BEtrTHOVEN VIOLIN CONCERTO, Kreisler and 
Berlin Orchestra (Blech), compiete in album, 30s. 
—Box No. 5322. 

BtETHJVEN’S “ Eroica,’ thrice played only. 
Phi:harmonic, conducted by Koussevitsky. Album 
32s. 6d.—Box No. 5301. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS, Instrumental, Variety, 
Dance, Vocal, Party Records, etc.; majority new, 
cheap. Large s.a.e. (specify interests).—Thomp- 
son, 78, St. George’s Square, London, S.W.1 

COLLECTOR disposing of large portion of col- 
lection invites enquiries, mainly pre-war record- 
ings, Classical and Modern Chamber Music, and 
Ovc*es‘ra'.—Rex No. 5319. 

COLLECTOR thinning collection: deletions, in- 
cluding Scctti, Zanelli. Martinelli, Ruffo, P!ancon, 
etc.—Grtte-idge, 54. Grarvil'e St~ert. Fete bo~ uch. 

“CONNOISSEUR” PICK-UP as_ advertised; 
fibred Chopin 2nd Concerto (Cortot); Havdn 88th 
Svrphony (Toscanini); Water Music (Stokowski). 
Wanted, Vols. 1 and 4 Grove’s Dictionary, 4th 
Edition.—Orange, 60, Daventry Road, Coventry. 



































E.M.G. MARK IX Oak Model, 4.C./D.C. motor; 
new; Nec. 1 sound box; excellent condition; best 
Offer cver £25.—L. Hill, 45, Steeds Road, Muswell 
Hil. N.10. 

E.M.G. MARK XB, oak cabinet, spring motor, 
perfect condition.—Offers to 10, .Hurst Road, 
Croydon. 

* ENCYCLOPEDIA ol Recorded Music” (new), 
25s.—Box No. ' 

EXPERT MiNOR GRAMOPHONE, spring mctor, 
fitted new Astra Soundbox; condition guaranteed 
as new. Offers over £20, to Doctor Walsh, Lower 
Georges Street, Wexford, Eire. 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONE, 3 sound boxes, A.C. 
motor; perfect condition; offers to Hughes, 31, 
Offington Gardens, Worthing. 




















EXPEKT T:iPE ‘ B”’ OUTFIT, 1946 Model, as 


new, conprising all wave Radio, 12 in. Speaker 
ani Record Player. Also H.M.V. Cabinet Gramo- 
phone. Model 182.—Offers to Box No. 5280. ~ 

FiBRED DELETIONS.—Brahms Piano Sonata; 
Medtner representative Pianoforte Compositions; 
Wagner Bayreuth sets, ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ and Parsi- 
fal, Siegfried, etc.; Cebussy ‘* Pel:eas Meiisande’’; 
Bloch Quartet. Good offers invited.—Advertiser, 
20. Keyes Road, N.W.2. 

FOR SiL..—e-! ntrant H.M.V., compiete with 
“Expert ’’ Sound-bex; no cabinet; £5 or offer. 
‘‘Gramophene,’ Vols. 9-23, 3 copies missing, £4, 
cr offer.—Reed, 83, Devere Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


FJR SALE.—H.M.V. 1937, Model 492, all wave 
Ratiogvamophone: price £40.—Box No. 5192. 

FOR SALE.—Copies of ‘‘ Gramcphone,’’ Novem- 
ber and December, 1943: also wanted, October, 
1943.—_ Write Box L.167, Willings, 362, Grays Inn 
Read. W.C.1. 

FOR SALE.—E.M. Ginn Expert Junior Gramo- 
phone fitted electric motor, A.C. Expert Sound- 
box. Also Piezo Pick-up. £20 or near offer.— 
1, Alexandra Road. Coventry. 


FOR SALE (owner going abroad).—H.M.V. Radio- 
Gramophone. purchased in 1942. Export Model 
Type 1034. £90.—Box No. 5454. 


FRANCK, Chasseur Maudit, C.2016-7. ‘“‘ Gramo- 





























phone,” 1945-6.—Baker, 190, Waverley Road, 
Reading. 
‘*‘ GONDOLIERS,” ‘‘ Yeomen,’’ ‘ Princess Ida,” 


H.M.V. Black, in albums, fibred, 27s. 6d. set. 
Wanted. Pertile Granforte Recordings.—Box No. 
5362. 





GARRARD GRAM UNIT, double turntable, 12 
wa’t amplifier. separate speaker, £50 or best offer. 
—Box No, 5730. 

‘“ GRAMOPH JUNE,” 95 issues, June, ’34, to April, 
42, 2ls. 6d.; carriage paid.—Cullett, 5, Matthew 
Street, Dunstable, Beds. 
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* GRAMOPHONES.’’—Numerous back numbers. 
Single copies available. — 14, Coniston Road, 
Bromiey, Kent. : 

“*GRAMOPHUNE,”’ Vois. 1, No. 5, to present aay, 
excluding Vols. 9 to 13; cleau, unbound; some 
indices; 212 numbers. Wealth oi reading and in- 
formation. Offers?—Box No. 53590. _ 

** GRAMOPHONE,” October, 1931 (First Con- 
noisseur Reviews)—December, 1941. Clean. Offers? 
—Box No. 5355. 

** GRAMOPHONE,” commencing first issue, 267 
copies, 6 Indices. Offers?—Littiemore, 36, Wilson 
Road, Birchfieids, Birmingham 19. - 

~ * GRAMUPHONE,” compiete 1944 issues, 18s.— 
54, Ridge Avenue, London, N.21. 

* GRAMOPHONE,” Sept., 1943, to Sept., 1945. 
Offers?—357a, Higham Hill Road, E.17. 

HANDEL’S MetsslIAH (Beecham), fibred, com- 
plete, 2 Albums, 45s.; Columbia History Music, 
tibred, 20s. per volume.—16, Wales Avenue, Car- 
shalton, Wallington 5172. 

H.M.V. CABINE’C GRAMOPHONE, flowered oak, 
height 3 ft. 4 in.; condition as new, £15.—C. Luff, 
‘**Rosemary,”’ Little Bookham, Surrey. 

H.M.V. AUTOCHANGER UNIT, Universal, £22. 
New Ambassordor A i 
A.C., 24 gns. Portable Gramophone, Garrard, 
$7s. 64.—Bradnum, 16/B, Preston Road, Brighton. 

H.M.V. ReCORD PLAYER (enclosed model, wal- 
nut); just overhauled, £7 10s.—Barnes, 165, Green 
Lane, Norbury, S.W.16. 

H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE, excellent 
condition, £5 10s.; ‘*‘ Petrouchka’’ (Stokowski), 
23s.; Schumann Concerto (Cortot), 24s.; Glazounov 
(Seasons) (Parlo), 12s.; Wagner (‘‘ Rhine Daugh- 
ters’’) (Parlo), 7s. 6d.; Beethoven ‘* Pastoral ’”’ 
(Paray), 20s.; Faust Ballet (C. Garden), 6s. 6d.; 
ist set ‘*‘ Aiice,’”’ 12s. All fibred. Packing please. 

-Box, 1, Garth Close, Morden, Surrey. 

H.M.V. AUTVCHANGE RADIOGRAM, crystal 
pick-up, beautiful instrument; spare magnetic 
pick-up, and two new PX4s, and accessories. 
Reason for sale, owner going abroad.—Higgs, 23, 
Preston Drive, Ewell, Surrey. 

H.M.V. Mahogany Pedestal Cabinet Gramophone 
with pick-up, originally £30. Ten guineas.—Eyre, 
‘* Penshurst,’’ Green kLnd,, Hemel Hempstead. 

H.M.Vv. MODEL 800, 15 valve, now ready for 
delivery from E. M. I. Hayes, where it has been 
completely overhauled and re-polished, £150.— 
Box No. 5420. 

H.M.y¥. PUx TABLE; almost new, built 1939, £16; 
bargain; s.a.e.—P., 7A, Princes Parade, N.10. 

H.M.v¥. KECORD PLAYER with Cabinet, £8 or 
near offer. Mendelssohn Violin, 24s.; Tchaikovsky 
24s.: Brahms 2nd Piano, 36s.; Autos. Sorcerer, 12s.. 
New World, 20s.; fibred; others.—624, Rainhan: 
Road South, Dagenham, Essex. 

H.M.V. BUREAU, 5» wavebands, Auto-radiogram 
Model 582; in perfect order and condition, £1o. 
or near offer.—Box No. 5434. _ 

H.M.V. CABINET GRAMOPHONE 163, in ose 
with pick-up, as new.—Offers tc Fraser, 27, Jam-e- 
Park, Burntisland, Fife. 

LIGHT MUSIC.—Orchestral, Piano, Organ, Mis- 






























































cellaneous. 178 Records (20 makes); many dele- 
tions; 6d.—3s. 9d.; mostly new; s.a.e.—Blessley, 
89A, Park Street, Bristol. 

LIGHT VOCAL, Popular, Orchestral Records 
cheap; s.a.e.—2, Riverside Court, Chesterton, 
Cambridge. 





LIFVINNE Fonotipia Cavalleria Lohengrin; nice 
copy; best offer.—Box No. 3000. 
MESSIAH (Beecham), 2 vols., 55s.; 
Overture (Toscanini), 12s.; 
cluding deletions. 
Mons., Thurs., 
Road, S.W.12 
McCORMACK DA.172, 306, 308, 455, 498, DB.343. 
—Butcher, Park Gate, Broomsgrove, Worcs. 
MOZART QUINTET, K.515; Beethoven, Op. 18/1; 
(both American Co:umbia!; Monteverdi; DB.5041-2, 


Schubert Rondo, Op. 70; others, s.a.e.—Box No. 
5359. 





Semiramide 
fibred. And others, in- 
Write or call (after 8 p.m., 
Fridays).—Holmes, 60, Englewood 








The GRAMOPHONE 


PIANO CONCERTOS, perfect fibred condition, 
oS. 6d. per disc or 5s. taking lot. Chopin No, 1 
(Rubinstein), Mendelssohn No. 1 (Dorfmann), 
Saint-Saens (De Greef), Liszt Spanish Rhapsody 
(Petri), Rachmaninoy No. 1 and No. 3 (Com- 
poser).—Johnson, 112, Beeches Road, West Brom- 
wich. 

K.G.D. RADIOGRAM for sale, 
valve, all wave, eight auto-change; 
hauled by ‘** Expert Ltd.,”’ 
5879. 








1939 Model, 7 
recently over- 
£90.—’Phone Putney 





RONALD COLMAN’S ‘ Christmas 
(Dickens), six auto-couplings. 
field Lane, Southampton. 

SALE.—it0 Records, Orchestral, Operatic, Vocal 
Deletions, Rethberg. Offers, etc. 4s. record taking 
the lot.—Biundy, 11, Meadow Road, Newbury. 

SALE.—Brahms Sextet, Opus 18, fibred; best 
offer over 25s.—Williams, 90, Lake Road East, 


Carol ”’ 
V Discs.—-61, High- 











Cardiff. 

SCHcBeRT’S Sth, becca, 20s.; Mozart ‘‘Prague,’’ 
Walter, 20s.; both slightly fibred; Caruso ‘‘ Deux 
Serenades,’’ 10s., steeled.—‘* Limes,’’ Cadehill Road, 
Stocksfield. 





SHARPENERS, Meitrope 7s. od., Universal 5s. 6d., 





fibre 7s. 6d., as new.—Kingsley, 35, Belvedere 
Road, S.E.19. 

SYMPHONIES, Concertos, Vocals, Record 
Albums, Autogram.—55, Ayre Road, Erdington, 


Birmingham 24. 





THINNING COLLECTION Symphonies, 





ORIGINAL Monseigneur Band (Al Bowley), and 
famous Dance Numbers of same period. Offers?— 
11, Belton Road, N.17. 

PAILLARD 230v., 50 cycles, A.C. induction, vari- 
able speed motor, 12 in. turntable, unfitted start 
stop. Marconi metal magnetic pick-up. H.M.V. 
double spring motor, turntable, unfitted auto-stop, 
micrometer registering speed regulator. 5A sound- 
box. Linguaphone French 15 records, books, carry- 
ing case. Offers? Carriage forward. S.a.e.— 
Thompson, ‘* Sunnyside,’’ Exminster, Exeter. 

‘PAM AMPLIFIER, 601B, and Pam 10 watt 
Speaker, as new, £25.—Dunphy, 5, Westmead 
Corner, Carshalton, Surrey. 


PASTORAL (Toscanini): Brahms Double (Phila- 











delphia); Tchaikovsky lst (Rubenstein); Beethoven 
Violin (Hubermann); Consecration House (Wein- 
gartner): Mahler Adagietto (Walter); Till Eulen- 


speigel (Busch). Six shillings per disc; 


fibred; no 
albums.—Box No. 5263. 


* THE GRAMOPHONE,” April, 1944 to October, 
1946, inclusive; clean; unbound; offers?—18, Aber- 
dare Avenue, Drayton, Portsmouth. 

THERE ARE STILL some coliectors doubtful of 
crdering records by post. During the last three 
months we have dispatched over 4,000 records to 
ali parts of the world with only one casualty. 
Our unrivalled service is at your disposal. A 30- 
page list is sent out each month. For those who 
can ca.l we have a constantly changing stock of 
over 5,000 records, including hundreds of dele- 
Lions. Open every day except Wednesday from 
il a.m. until 6 p.m.—H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher 
hioad, Hornsey, N.8. Telephone: MOUNTVIEW 9043. 
Nearest Tube Station: Turnpike Lane (Piccadilly 
Line). 











Con- 
certcs, Opera, Deletions, early electric, acoustic, 
etc., Records, from 2s. upwards. S.a.e. for list.— 
Box No. 5278. 

Tu COLLECTORS.—Early Edison Bell Gramo- 
phone, very good condition, with several rolls. 
What offers?—-Rev. Tritschler, Presbytery, Biggin 
Hill, Kent. 

TWO OLD EDISON PHONOGRAPHS, circa 1898 
<nd 1905. Both in good playing condition. Also 
over~—80 Records for these machines, mostly in 
excellent ccndition. What offers?—’Phone, Laurie, 
Walton-on-Thames 2206. meee 

VURIEXION A.C, AMPLIFIER, 15 watts, 9 gns.; 
also few deleted D.C. valves.—Lander, 63, St. 
George’s Square, S.W.2. 

WALNUT RteCORD CABINET, capacity 500, £25; 
Oak, 3 ft. Cabinet Gramophone, £10; 250 perfect 
Records including German and Latin Lingua- 
phone Courses, all perfect goods.—Finnimore, 40, 
&ldridge Road Vilas, Westbourne Park, W.11. 

WIDé SELECTION (approx. 290 Records) of 
Swing, best bands and recordings; excellent con- 
dition; records fibred. Incluiles complete Index 
system. Reason forsale, ‘‘Gone Highbrow.’’— 
Offers to Morris, 132, Gravesend Road, Rochester, 
Kent. ’Phone Stroud 7150. 

“YESJMAN OF THe GUARD,” 
‘* Mikado,’”’ ‘Trial by Jury,’’ D’Oyly Carte, 
albumed (H.M.V.), unused. Also deleted Operatics. 
Offers?—J. Fox, 67, Kidsgrove Road, Goldenhill 
Staffs. 

26 OPERATIC and Classiz A:nberol Cylinder 
Records in case, £3 10s 0d. Portable Gramophone, 
£4.—Weatherley, 30, Graham Terrace, S.W.1. 

2,000 VOCAL DELETIONS for Sale.—Phillips, 
Fiat 8, 9, Powis Square, London, W.11. Corre- 
spondence first please. 




















** Gondoliers,”’ 











WANTED 

ACT Ill, Siegfried, Melchior), Tristan Love Duet. 

-Moisley, 3, Seamer Road, Scarborough. 

ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS.—Very high 
cffers for gcod fibred recordings, especially major 
works; higher still for deletions and foreign, ac- 
cording to rarity. Will collect. Please send de- 
tails.—Box No. 5404. 

ALL MENGELBERG DELETIONS 
Tehaikovsky Fifth; 











wanted.— 
Mahler Adagietto especially; 
fibred or new.-——Pt A. C. Jenkinson, R.A.M.C., 
CRS. Ballykiniar Cdmp, County Down, N. Ireland. 
ARTHUR TRACY RECORDINGS wanted. State 
i Yo. 5252. 
AUTOMATIC Record-Change Player, D.C. or 
Universal, wanted.—Robertson, 250, Queens Road, 
Aberdeen. 
BARTOK Second Quartet, fibred; state price.— 
Goller, 50, South Hill Park, N.W.3 
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BARBER OF SEVILLE, complete in 
fibred, good condition.—Candy, Manor 
Bathampton, Bath, 


BEETHOVEN ROMANCES, Elman, DB.1846-7.- 
104B, Chase Side, N.14. 


BOOKS WANTED.—A Guide to Great Orchestra! 
Music (Sigmund Spaeth), Brahms (Murdoch): 
svate prices.—Box No. 5381 


SRUCKNER,.—Your price paid for 4th Symphony, 
Mass, Te Deum, or Scherzi from other Symphonies. 
—Bessell, 91, Wellsway, Bath. 

CARO MIO BEN (Marion Anderson), C.2066, 
Piece Heroique, DX.903 or D.1115; Mozart’s Kyrie 
Eieison, D.1875 or LB.19; Castor et Pollux, CA.8153; 
Mondnacht (Schumann), DB.1845; How vain is 
man (JLitterton), K.613. State price and condition. 
—-Arnold, 120, Keighley Road, Colne, Lancashire. 

CATALOGUES, ali makers prior to 1938; good 
prices paid for very oid Catalogues irrespective of 
condition if complete and legible; please state 
price; private collector.—Watkins, 58, Pavilion 
Way, Eastcote, Middx. 

COL. 9600 and 9601, from Liza Lehmann’s “In 
a Persian Garden’’: also Col. 9592, ‘“‘“A Few 
Drinks ’’; Henson and Howard. Fair condition and 
reasonabie price essential.—Perceval Graves, The 
Little House, King’s Langley, Herts. 

CULUMBIA DD.117 (Hill of the Elves), L.2125 
(Rosamunde), H.M.V. X.4946/7 (Suite Pastorale— 
Aterbertg), X.4131 (Atterberg), Parlophone R.2724 
(MacEwan); new or fibred.—Price to Simpkins, 9, 
Trent Road, Southampton. 

COLUMBIA Deletions wanted: DB.912, DB.878, 
DB.744, DB.644; also H.M.V., B.9200, B.9097, B.2869, 
B.8041; Decca, F.5735, F.5736. —Southall, 22, Vic- 
toria Street, Featherstone. 


Dt BuSSY, Danse Sacrée et Profane; Ravel, 
Alborada del Gracioso; also Cortot, DB.1533; 
Barere, DB.2645. Only fibred.—Eibner, 28, Court- 
field Gardens, London, S.W.5. 

DvuiPRE ORGAN RECORDINGS, _ especially 
H.M.V. D.1145, D.1722, D.1765-6, D.1843, D.1898, 
.1942, E454. Interested also other Organ Record- 
ings. Also required, Szostakowicz lst Symphony, 
Turinas Danzas Fantasicas (H.M.V. C.1747-8). 
Geod price paid for records in first class condi- 
tion.—Edwards, A.F., 155, Stoney Lane, Birming- 
ham 265. 

GERKsSHWIN’S ‘ Cuban Overture,’’ Bruns. 0141-2, 
good condition, good price given.—E. Gledstone, 
u, Shearbridge Road, Listerhills, Bradford, Yorks. 

GVOD CONDITION ESSENTIAL, fibred, 
Beethoven Society, Vol. I; Haydn Quartet Society, 
Vol. I.—Nimmo, 60, St. Mary’s Road, Market Har- 
borough, Leics. 

HIGH PRICES PAID for Classical Records in 
gcod fibred condition; full details please.—Box 
No. 4457. 


Hi.M.V. C.2081, Hall Johnson Negro Choir; fibred. 

58, Alteryn Road, Newport. 

IF YOU WISH to dispose of any records, write, 
call or ’phone H. C. Harridge, 37, Frobisher Rd., 
Hornsey, N.8. Mountview 9043. Strong wooden 
boxes sent for small lots. Collections of over 200 
will be collected anywhere. High prices paid for 
fibre played records of high class classical and 
operatic items. No light music or dance records 
wanted. 

JOYCE’S DX.1011-12; Booth’s B.8498; Oldham’s 
©C.1690; Groves (Decca) F.2361.—‘‘ Forty,’’ Beech- 
wocd Court, Carshalton. 

LOCIS GRAVEURE Tenor Recordings, Telefun- 
“en, Ulitra-phone, Columbia, Royales, etc.—Box No. 
5271. 

‘MELBA, G. & T., ‘‘ Mattinata,’’ 03015; ‘“Nymphes 
and Sy lvains,’ 03016; ‘Mad Scene,’’ Hamlet, 
03023-4; ‘‘ Porgi amor,’ 03028; and “Roi d’ys 
Aubade, 03072; De Lucia, Faust duet, Bonsegna, 
054043; Dei miei bollenti, 052129. Highest prices 
paid.—Spicer, 45, Morley Road, East Twickenham. 


Italian, 
Farm, 

































































** MONTHLY LETTER,” prior 1945; ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone,’’ 1932-1936 inclusive; ‘‘ American Music 
Lover,’’ any date. State dates and price.—33, 


Mayville Road, Leeds 6. 
MOZART Concerto, K.271, Sonatas, C minor, B 








flat (Gieseking), Variations (Krauss); Strauss 
‘* Quixote ’’ (Decca-Polydor). Also records by:— 
Bernac (Ultraphones), Bathori, Croiza, Hahn, 


Panzéra, Madeleine Grey (Cantelouse), Barrientos 
(Falla), Doyen, Vifies, Inghelbrecht, Mompou.— 
Box No. 25 

PAGLIACCI complete in Italian, fibred only; 
not Gigli set.—Candy, Manor Farm, Bathampton, 
Bath, Som. 

PARLO PO.141, De Luca “ Factotum,’’ state 
price.—Hickman, 5, Kings House, 396, Kings Road, 
Chelsea, S.W.10. 

PLUS-A-GRAM, Table or Console.—Mawson, 23, 
Bingham Road, Croydon. _ 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS BOUGHT for cash; 
gcod prices given.—Box No. 98 

RADIOGRAM REQUIRED, pedestal preferred; no 
dealers.—Box No. 5189. 
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, USIC played in 
your home with 
all the thrilling 
realism of a great 
concert orchestra 
... every note, 

every shade of tone revealed in 
its full natural beauty ... your 


favourite operas, symphonies and 
arias, interpreted exactly as the composers and the artistes 
intended that they should be . . . such are the dramatic 
advancements made possible by the new Decca ffrr 
reproducer now on demonstration at Imhof House. 





Here, in fact, is the first instrument specifically 
designed to take advantage of all the newest improvements 
in recording technique. An instrument too, which 
miraculously reveals—even with conventional recordings— 
all the music that is on the record, with nothing added and 
nothing taken away: 


Crowning achievement of the sound technician’s art, 


the Decola, as this new model has been styled, introduces 
many revolutionary features. The amplification unit, 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET 





for example, comprises no less than 13 high-efficiency valves, 
develops an output of 6 watts with a frequency response 
from 30 to 14,000 cycles. 


A newly-designed and simplified record-changer enables. 
up to eight 10- or 12-inch records to be played intermixed 
in succession. No fewer than three full-sized speakers 
grouped over an arc of 90 degrees with fanned louvres, 
eliminate all cabinet resonance and ensure a completely 
uniform distribution of sound over the full 180 degrees. 
Three-position bass boost and top-cut controls are among 
many other welcome refinements long awaited by con- 
noisseurs of recorded music. 


The cabinet of this latest Decca production is similarly 
a superb example of the cabinet maker’s art and a choice 
of maple with Indian laurel and sycamore, or oak finish 
are available. Provision is made in both models for record 
storage space sufficient to take 250 records in albums. 


Priced at 165 guineas (plus £43 6s. 3d. purchase tax) 
and designed for A.C. Mains operation on 200-250 volts, 
the Decola is without doubt one of the most outstanding 
instruments we have ever been able to offer. We cordially 
invite you to our showrooms to see and hear it. 


LONDON W.C.1 TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 5944-5 
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RECORD CABINET by good maker.—Telephone 
particulars to Wembley 0080, or write Box No. 5219. 

SCUBSLANTIAL SUM for Single Record.—Offer 
up to £5 for Chrisishall No. 78 (Hostias, Sanctus 
and Benedictus), from Mozart Requiem. Must be 
fibred.—_B. X. Egan, 52, Northumberland Road, 
Dublin. wae 

URGENTLY WANTED.—Hiiscli DB.5523, EG.3056; 
Fide:io DB.4417; Schumann DB.3185, DB.3600; 
Ginster DB.1926, Swiss recordings, Arabella 
SK.1477; Debicka CA.1099; Slezak Lieder, Gerhardt 
private and early acoustics, Panzera DB.5081/2, 
DA.4809, DA.4856: other French Art Songs.—Bath, 
27, Home Park Road, 

URGENTLY WANTED. — Columbia Record 
LX.507, Symphony by Haydn, Op. 99 (3rd part); 
state price.—Box No. 5456. 

vILHeLM HEROLD Records wanted, especially 
Lohengrin Arias. Also De Lucia in Ecco Ridente. 
—Arthur Price, Polperro, Looe, Cornwall. 

WANT.D.—Fibre Deletions (Walter), Haydn’s 
Miracle, Mozart's Prague.—Pople, 6, Whitehouses, 
Westlands, Yeovil. 

WANTED URGENTLY, Record of “ Bird Songs 
at Eventide ’’ (Parlophone F.1192).—Derek Leask, 
71, Clapton Way, E.5. Amherst 1821. 
“"WANTED.—Symphonies, Bruckner VII; _ St. 
Saéns III; D’Indy “Istar’’; Britten ‘‘ Serenade’’: 
Elgar Deletions: St. Saéns ‘“‘ Phaeton’’; Sheaun 
Tone-Poems; Mahler ‘* Kindertotenlieder.’’—Box 
No. 5275. 
~ WANTED URGENTLY.—A.C./D.C. Gramophone 
Motor and Turntable; good condition essential.— 
Scoones. “‘ Stoncebarrow,’’ Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

WANTED.—Italian National Anthem, Piave, by 
Symphony Orchestra, and Lilli Marlene, by Lala 
Anderson; new, reasonable expenses paid. Also 
H.M.V. B.3715, Merry Widow, by Sandy Macpher- 
son, Empire Cinema, and Columbia FB.1487, King 
Steps _— by Albert Sandler; good condition.—Box 
No. 539 


WANTED. —Pariophone R.2343, ‘‘Punto Arenas’’ 
must be in good condition.—Box No. 5400. 
WANTED.—H.M.V. C.1927, DA.4456, B.2878 and 
B.4291. Columbia: L.2124 and L.2125. Parlophone: 
E.11266, R.2277, R.2689 and R.2723. Decca: CA.8171, 
LY.6031, K.543, K.659, K.778 and F.2068. Please 
send details to Box No. 5383. 
WANTED.—Recently deleted Vocals; _fibred. 
H.M.V. DA.1178, DB.343, DB.984, DB.1095, DB.2628 












































(McCormack), DB.911, DB.1341, DB.1458, DB.1506. 
DB.4667, DB.4668, D.1698, DA.1133, DA.4408 
(duets); Decca SKB.02049-53 (Lohengrin). Tann- 


hauser, Columbia, Bayreuth Automatic (LX.8026- 
8043).—Price to Box No. 5382. 


~ WANTED.—H.M.V. C.2345-6 (Respighi—Dances); 
Col. DX.751 (Reinhardt Choir); 946 (Quartet— 
Bridge); L.1500 (The Sea—Bridge); Parlo. E.11208-9 
(Franck—Redemption); F.1434 (Frank Rayston— 
Lambeth Walk); Swing 18 (Grapelly); Decca 
F.6750, Greta Keller, Decca K.730, José Collins. 
—Brex No 61. 

WANTED ‘All the things you are,’’ played by 
Carroll Gibbons if possible, or by a good band.—- 
Box No. 711. 

WANTED.—C.1503 (Manon Lescaut), R.20085 
(Fledermaus), K.993 (Maggie Teyte).—-Lorimer, 
*« Thorndene,’’ Grange Avenue, London, S.E.25. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. Liszt Sonata in B minor, 
Horowitz; good condition.—Hanson, “ Agri,’’ 
Coombe Hill Road, Kingston Hill. Kingston 0373. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. DB.1314, DB.7509, DB.3123, 
D.1746, D.1750, D.1164. Good condition; state 
price —Box No. 5190. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. Radiogram, Model 800, good 
condition.—Box No. 5184. 


WANTED.—A copy of Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music, 1942, mid releases. Will pay original price. 
—Stevens, 118, Kingsley Road, Milton, Portsmouth, 
Hants. 


WANTED.—H.M.V. DA.1546 Liebesbotschaft, 
DA.1547, Gretchen, DB.1517, Ave Maria (Otello), 
DB.1845, Mondnacht.—Box 171, Richmond Hill, 
N.Y., S.A 

“WANTED .—Schubert s F. major Cctet on r cords. 
—Please write, D. L. Snellgrove, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 


WANTc.D URGENTLY for Academic purposes: 
Respighi, Pines, Fountains, Birds, D’Indy, French 
Mountaineer’s Symphony, Ravel String Quartette; 
Moussorgsky-Ravel, Pictures Exhibition, Schumann 
‘Cello Concerto, any Comedy Harmonists.—Music 
Master, Ermysted School, Skipton, Yorks. 

X.150, ERNA SACK.—I want to replace this 
record belonging to a friend and which I broke. 
Also to complete sets of my own: Telefunken 
E.2017, Beethoven Vioiin, Columbia LX.613, Op. 18, 
No. 5, LX.147, Psalms, D.1986-87, DB.704-705, 803, 
4403, 4404, DA.1762.—Box No. 5191. 



































The GRAMOPHONE 


a MISCELLANEOUS 

A NEW Record Hire Library. run by music 
lovers for music lovers. Note new address: R. A. 
~-Sae 32, Standhope Gardens, S.W.7. Postal ser- 

vice. No callers please. 

ALL READERS interested in “historical ’’ 
records should read ‘‘ The Record Collectors’ 
Bulletin,”” a monthly publication devoted to latest 
news of collectors pieces, re-issues, discographies 
of famous singers and operas, etc., each issue 
also lists some hundreds of selected discs offered 
for Sale or Exchange.—Send is, for sample copy 
to J. Dennis, 1. Pine View Road, Ipswich. 

AMPLIFIER Specialist and Gramophile will 
construct qualitv amplifiers to order; best work- 
manship; reasonable charges.—Stamp to Box 5354. 

PczRFcCT REPRUDUCIION with Acoustic 
Gramophones. ls. post free.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, 
Lancs. 

THE GOLDEN AGE recorded. P. G. Hurst’s 
Survey of period co.lecting; ready shortly.—Pub- 
lished by Au-hor at Eaton Thorne, Henfield, Sussex. 

VASTLY improved results from any soundbox. 
Realism without electricity! Stamp.—Tracey, 2, 
Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

XxOUNG MAN, 24, seeks position in music or 
record trade; good knowledge of eens and gramo- 
phone catalogues. —Box No. 5364 





























TRADE 





avaucs tur vhis Wecuion—fourpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of six shillings. The advertiser’s 
name and address wiil be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. 

A.C, ReavORw PLAYERS, £10 106s.; carriage 
pa.d; c.w.o.—Conisbee, 63, Summit Road, Northolt, 
Middlesex. 

ALLAN S Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
subscription liorary; 3,500 Records; postal service. 
Stamp to Box No. 42 


A SOUNDB oX for the Conno.sseur—the Bratley 











-——Overstail. Ind.vidua.ly built and tuned, £4 
each.—_John K. Bratley, ‘‘ Wey View,’’ London 
Road, Liphook, Hants. London: ’phone after 8 


p.m. weekdays, Kens.ngton 7995. 








£1 PER RECORD offered for Bloch Concerto 


Grosso, DB.1987-9: Prokofieff’s Pas dG’ Acier, 
DB.1680-1.—Reply 40, Fairway, Mill Hill, London. 





COUPON.—This coupcn must be cut out and 
attached to any enquiry (other than Classified 
Advertisements), with a Stamped and 
addressed envelope, if a personal answer is 
des red. Available until December 31st. 











BUXING AGENT wishes to contact firms able 
to supply Portable Gramophones and Accessories 
for export to N geria, West Africa.—Box No. 5283. 

VssaMKiLES BKaliaiN KADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amp.ifiers. All our models have now 
been re-designed with careful thought given to 
the music lover. Improved lay-out and new 
chassis design ensure freedom from hum so that 
good qua.ity can be maintained at low volume 
levels. The best quality components are used 
in the manufacture of our amplifiers which are 
not mass produced and can be built to suit 
customers individual requirements. We supply the 
public direct which enables us to maintain our 
prices at the lowest possible level. 

MUDEL 0D5/6.—Designed for the home this 
modei gives exceptionaily good quality where a 
large amount of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. 
complete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push- 
pu.l output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
with 10-inch Rola Speaker giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12, 

MODEL S85/10.—Th:s model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less output when needed. The same high quality 
reproduction is maintained at all volume levels. 
10 watts push-pull output. Complete with Vitavox 
or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker. £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Duo-channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur, it is actualiy two 
amp.ifiers on the same chassis, one is a push-pull 
combination which drives a Vitavox speaker for 
the bass. The other is a small amplifier which 
drives an 8-inch speaker for the treble. The 
output to each speaker can be varied, thereby 
increasing the bass or treble as desired. Price 
complete with two speakers, £21. 

All the above amplifiers are fitted with a 
scratch filter to enable a crystal pick-up to be 
used. We can undertake to build any amplifier 
or radio feeder to custcmer’s specifications. Please 
send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G,’* giving the tech- 
nical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wilson St., London, E.C.2 (Tel. Bishopsgate 2966). 

vVU..NOISSEUR Bonded Fibre Needles will be in 
the shops soon. Send now for a packet of 10 
with pick-up Adapter, 2s. 6d.—R. Henniker, 15, 
Cockfesters Road. Barnet. 

D¥NATRON.—Supreme reproducer, new, 1947, 
12-valve, all-wave A.C. Ether Conqueror, auto- 
radiogram, fi:ted with revolutionary p‘ck-up, with 
sapphire point; variable selectivity, push-pull out- 
put triodes, 9 watts undistorted output; 12-in. 
speaker, separate bass and treble tone controls; 
£195 lls. 3d., including tax. Those genuinely 
interested in purchasing an instrument of this 
calibre are invited to write for illustrated folder: 
production limited: early application respectfully 
advised.—Snell, Arcade, Swansea. Est. 1 
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DECOLA, full frequency range recording repro- 
ducer, by Decca, frequency response 30-14000 cycles 
per second; three 12-in. speakers, 4 pairs matched 
triodes, distortionless reproduction, mixed auto- 
matic changer, revolutionary pick-up, sapphire 
point, storage space for 350 records, £216 lls. 3d., 
including tax; inbuilt radio available; those 
genuinely interested in purchasing an instrument 
of this calibre are invited to write for illustrated 
folder in colour; production limited, early appli- 
cation respectfully advised.—Snell, Arcade, Swan- 
sea. Est. 1900. 

EXPERT. NON-METALLIC NEEDLES: The first 
and still the best. 

Nucane Fibre Needles 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 
Thorn Needles 10 for 3s.: Fibre Needle Cutter, 
12s. 6d.; Thcrn Needle Sharpener, 7s. 4d. Prices 
include Purchase Tax. 

Can only be obtained direct from ‘‘ Expert ”’ 
Gramophones, Ltd., ‘‘ Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North 
Road. London, N.2. 

*“*I] HEARD II at Charles Amplifiers.” ‘‘I got 
it by post from Char'es Amplifiers.” Either way 
provides the Best Comprehensive of all High- 
Fidelity equipment. Rothermel, Lexington and 
Connoisseur Pick-ups—Twin cone speakers—lInfi- 
nite baffle chambers—all on demonstration. Our 
exceptionally high fidelity Amp‘ifiers—from stock 
or hand-made to your requirements. Send stamp 
for details and state particular requirements.— 
Charles Amplifiers, 1E, Palace Gate, Kensington, 
London. W.8. (One minute from the Albert Hall). 

MJLINEUXS carry largest stocks in North of 
Eng:and. H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
Brunswick, Rega!-Zonophone, etc., and will pur- 
chase used Records, fibred ccndition.—101, Bridge 
Street. Manchester 3 (B'ackfriars 4634). 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Ccnfidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
Patronage.—Wr'te Monomark BM/MONO6K, W.C.1 

M SiC LOVERS.—Timber shortage prevents us 
making -custom-built Radio-Gramophones; but we 
can fit high-fidelity equipment into any suitable 
existing furniture, antique modern, or built-in. 
Send your problems to Martin Slater Radio, 42, 
Aldin Avenue, Slough, Bucks. 

N:W RECORDINGS avaiable shortly—Biscay 
Quartet (McEwen), words by Holst, Howells, etc.— 
Particu‘ars from John Bath, 27, Home Park Road, 

PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES available in new 
condition, guaranteed by Lunts, Woodland Grove, 
Wrodt*orve. No tingham. Tel.: 65910. Send for list. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone F xchange Ltd.., 
121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. Temple 
Bar 3007. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Col'ectors’ Shop, 
20. Newport Court. London. WC2 Gerrard R459. 

RADIOGRAM S *ECIALIST with wide experience 
in the design and construction of high quality 
reproducing equipment, is prepared to buid Radio 
grams or mcdify suitab‘e types of exist'ng instru- 
ments to give a standard of reproduction to suit 
the discerning listener.—L. Minton, 54, Moreland 
Court, Finchley Road, Hampstead, N.W.2. Tel.: 
Ha~nstesd 7549. 7549. 

RADIOGRAMS! Radiograms! Radiograms ! 
Superb new 1947 all-wave Models—R.G.D. Auto: 









































£179 14s. 4d.; 1947 Po!vphonic Radiogram, 7-valve, 
3 waveband, £82 Os. 3d.; non-Auto; Auto: 
£100 7s. 9d. Post orders and genuine enquiries 


welce-med; safe del‘very guaranteed (rotational) a 
pleasure to send full details; large s.ae. speeds 
renv—Snel' Areade Sweansen Wst 10NN. 

RM. THORN NEEDLES, speciaily selected and 
grad°-d, thin, medium and thick, in packets of 
ten for 2s. 6d., post free; large stocks of Records, 
both new and second-hand, inc'uding many Auto- 
matic sets, in which we svecialise. Christmas 
list now ready.—Box No. 5470. 

SUPézRIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 
thorns), unequalled f-r !ong p!aving and brilliance 
of tone; can be supplied in any thickness if de- 
sired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. post free.— 
Ghbarles Perritt Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, Grimsby, 
Lincs. 

SY¥ES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous cf purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2, Albion Place, 
Leeds. 

VERY SUPFRIOR new 1947, 7-valve, A.C. all- 
wave Radiocram of quality, Very conservatively 
price at £82 Os. 3d.; Automatic Change Model, 
£100 7s. 9d., including tax; also 5-valve, 4 Wave- 
band Model at £65. Please write for full details 
if geruinely interested.—Snell, Arcade, Swansea, 
Est. 1900. 


WE DON’T rave to sav ours is the best Thorn 
or F'bred Needle, our customers do that. Try a 
packets of 10, post paid 2s. 6d.; then buy at a 
cheaver rate, 50 for 10s.—Maddisons, Ltd., 12, 
Chane! Street. Fdeoware Read, London, N.W.1. 

YOU MAY GET that deleted record from the 


Gramophone Stores, Johnson Court, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 
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THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Soild 











Value ! MATT has it 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 


ROTHERMEL CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 

METAL £2 12s. 6d. 

DE LUXE ... £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £1 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 

Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 
Let us quote you for ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 


152 Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 


















19 HIGH ST. Tel: ROYAL 


WHITECHAPEL, E.1 4656/7 
9 
ESTD. vy’ see 


WE INVITE YOU TO CALL AND HEAR THE 


NEW DECOLA 


*% A Comprehensive Range of Classical Recordings Always in Stockh *& 








A Special Offer :— 

16 WATT. A.C./D.C. AMPLIFIER WITH 12'' SPEAK- 
ER IN ONE PORTABLE UNIT & NEW GARRARD 
AUTO-CHANGER MIXER Price £60 0 0 





TELEVISION DEMONSTRATIONS DAILY 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


Se ~=— George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 








SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


© raact 
OXENH OPE, Near KEIGHLEY 
I We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us when en wee whole Siveten or 

small lots p 


THE DRAWDA HALL ‘BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











The GRAMOPHONE COVER i 

















Now available from all Bocksellers and Music Dealers. 


jazz 
by ROBERT GOFFIN 


The first complete history of jazz, from birth to present day, to be published 
in this country. With bibliographical and record appendixes. 


' FROM CONGO 
TO SWING 





A book for all enthusiasts. Fascinating, authentic, by a world-authority on 
the subject. 


Crown 8vo., 273 pages Full cloth bound 


12/6 net 
MUSICIANS PRESS LTD 


114-116 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 











(a EEN 
THE YORKSHIRE GRAMOPHONE 
LIBRARY AND RECORDING STUDIO 


168 BRIGGATE $$ $3 LEEDS, ! 


Library service of classical records for music- 
lovers in the Leeds district. Foreign records, 
private and society issues, deletions included. 


STUDIO AND MOBILE RECORDING. FACILITIES 


Gramophone and recording accessories ; com- 
plete recorders ; blanks ; cutters ; Lexington 
and M.S.S. pickups ; thorn and trailer needles ; 
rubber turntable mats; Simtrol, a unique 
control movement for pickups. 


Yorkshire Dialect records, see our "ext advert in February. 




















: ALL ROUND VALUE 
© }) FOR UNWANTED | 
RECORDS 


If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
4 These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 
































ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of 

music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


$3.95 to 
The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Printed by Gibbs & Bamforth Ltd., St. Amene., and published by the 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Scenes {10m 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


with an all-star cast 

ANN STEPHENS as ALICE : 
Tommy Handley (White Aing) : Tommy 
Trinder (White Knight) : Nellie Wallace 
(Red Queen) ; Jeanne de Casalis (White 
Queen); Roddy Hughes (Unicorn) ; 
Richard Goolden (Lion) ; Jay Laurier 
(Mock Turtle) ; Robertson Hare (Gryphon); 
Helen Stephens (White Rabbit and 
Haigha). 


Chorus— Wake to the Wonderland Dream ; Scene 
with Rabbit and Alice: Song: Naughty little 
Bunny ; Scene with Mock Turtle and ee 
Songs: Will you join the Dance? *Tis the 
voice of the Lobster - - C 3457 


Come, Alice, into Looking-Glass Land ; Scene 
with White Queen ; Song : Twiddle Thumbs ; 
Scene with White King; Song: Nobody ; 
Scene with Lion and Unicorn ; wuct : The 
Lionandthe Unicorn - C 3458 


Scene with White Knight ; Song: Haddock’s 
Eyes : Sound the Festal Trumpets ; Scene with 
Red and W hite Queens ; Final Chorus—Wake, 
Alice. - . - C 3459 


Other scenes from 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Ann Stephens (Alice): Arthur Askey 
(Mad Hatter): Florence Desmond 
(Duchess and Cheshire Cat); Richard 
Goolden (Caterpillar) ; Syd Walker ( Mock 
Turtle) ; Robertson Hare (Gryphon) : 
Leslie Henson (Tweedledum); Stanley 
Holloway ( Tweedledee) ; Ronald Frankau 
(Humpty Dumpty) ; Nancy Munks (White 
Rabbit and March Hare) ; Molly Munks 
(Dormouse) . - - C 3243-5 


UNCLE MAC’S CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS 


(With Soloists and St. Brandon’s C.D.S. Choir, 
ristol.) 
Unto us a Boy Born; Here we come 
a-wassailing ; Fy irst Mowdl ; Tsaw three Ships. 
BD 767 
Holly and the Ivy ; A Child this day ; pas 
Good King Wenceslas - - D 768 
God rest ye merry, Gentlemen ; The . Pat a 
Pan; Rocking ; Good Christian men, Rejoice : 
BD 769 


GREATEST ARTISTS 








UNCLE MAC’S NURSERY 
RHYMES 


First Series—With Stuart Robertson, Dorothy 
Helmrich and Children’s Chorus - BD 622-4 
Second Series—With Gwen Catley, Stanley Riley 
and Greenbank Children’s Choir - BD 886-8 


UNCLE MAC’S FAVOURITE 
HYMNS FOR CHILDREN 


First Series—With Barbara Mullen, Denis Wright 
and the Greenbank Children’s Choir. 
All a Bright and Beautiful ; Loving Shep- 
herd of Thy Sheep ; | There’ s a Friend for Little 
Children - - ~ - - BD 97% 
The King of Love my Shepherd Is; Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ; Once in Royal David s City ; 
Now the Day is Over - 979 
Second Series—With Marjorie Avis. René Soamés 
and Children’s Choir from Godolphin & Latymer 
school. 
Fight the good Fight ; We are but little children 
Weak ; There is a green hill far Away ; Crown 
Him with many Crowns - - - BD 1148 


UNCLE MAC’S BEDTIME STORIES 


The Tinder Box - - - BD 1126 
The Travelling Musicians - - BD 1114 
Rumpelstiltskin - - - BD 1095 


ANN STEPHENS’ NURSERY 
SERIES 


No. 1. Ann’s Nursery Rhymes - BD g6o0 
No. 2. Buckingham Palace ; : Christopher Robin 
(Vespers) - - 973 
No. 3. Wedding of na initials \ : 
Lullaby Land ; Lullaby - .¢ BD 1007 
. 4. Christopher Robin alone in the Dark; 
Suzette my Dolly, and Me - BD 1025 

. 5. The sick Teddy Bear ; Mummy: s Song ; 
The night Nursery BD 1062 

. 6. Teddy Bears’ Picnic - 

Dicky Bird Hop - “}BD 1090 
(Whistling solo by Ronald Gourley) 
. Sur le pont d’Avignon ; Au clair de la lune; 
Alouette;  Frére Jacques ; ; Menuet 
d’ ude ; Iletaitune bergere BD 1093 

. Tell me Hatter (‘Alice in Wonderland’) 

(a) The Frog who broke the Ice (b) Lazy 
Jack-in-the-Box (c) The Toy Soldier and 
the Dainty Little Doll. - - BD1150 


SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS 


Songs and Music from the actual 
Sound Track of the Walt Disney Film - BD 514-6 


PINOCCHIO 


Songs and Music from the actual 


Sound Track of the Walt Disney Film - BD 821-3 


FINEST RECORDING 











Kenton, Middlesex. 


rietors, General Gramophone Publications Ltd 
Telex ne: Wordsworth 2010. 

















